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MOTOR CARS FOR EASTER. 


You should order your Car now at once, if you wish to have it ready for use by Easter. 
I have the following Cars at the Works almost completed ready for final instructions :— 





16-20 h.p. Wolseley Torpedo. Siddeley Deasy (All Models). 
16-20 h.p. Sunbeam Landaulette. 14-20 h.p. Leon Bollee Landaulette. 
25-30 h.p. 6 Cyl. Sunbeam Cabriolet. 16.20 h.p. Leon Bollee Torpedo. 


Several really first-class Second-hand Cars. 

When replying kindly give full details of all your requirements. 
Aldersey Swann, Consulting Automobile Engineer 
Telegrams ; “ Swanetter.”” 9, REGENT STREET, S.W. Telephone : 3616 Central. 
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ANTED. Books by YONE NOGUCHI. 
‘*Seen and Unseen,'’ 1896. 
‘From the Eastern Sea,’’ pp. 16. 
Brown paper cover, 1903. 
Reply, stating price, to 
A. COBURN, 
9, Lower Mall, 
Hammersmith. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Zelephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Btreet, W. 








THE IDEAL POLICY 


enables ieeehion, to reap the Benefits of their 
investments DurinG THEIR Own Liretime, and in 
the event of Premature death, to leave their legal 
representatives in possession of acomfortable home 
Free From Mortcace Dest or encumbrance. 
Apply for free booklet entitled ‘‘ Buying a House in 
the Right Way."’ Prospectuses and ned post free. 
Tue City Lire AssuRANCE Company, LimiTED, 
6, Pau St., Finspury, Lonpon, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 











ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., half 
calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, cloth, 24 vols., £8; 
Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 
26 vols., 46 6s.; Dramas and Tragedies of 
Chivalric France, 13 vols., including Bran- 
tome’s k of the Ladies, 3 38.3 
Times Century Dictionary, 8 vols., #3 
levant (pub. £15 158.), for £6 108.; 
Temple’s Flowers and Trees of Palestine, 6s., 
for 1s. 10d., post free; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols, £9 9s-; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., 49 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slater’s En- 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s. Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
42 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas- 
times, 64 vols., 47 10s.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
416 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 Vols., 1808, £5 10s.; Beardsley’s 
Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £5 10s., 1893; Por- 
ter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
417 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost 
£6 6s.; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 
vols 1 to 24, 416 16s.; Chambers’ IIlustra- 
ted Encyclopedia, 10 vols., half Morocco 1904, 
43 38. Will take any good books in exchange 
for above—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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DEMOCRACY 
Cecil Chesterton. 


STARING AT THE SUN. 
A LITERARY CHARITY. 


Chesterton. 


Publishing Office: 





London, W.C. 


NEW WITNESS 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of 
‘THE EYE-WITNESS.’) 


Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON 


“RUMOURS AND RECANTATIONS.” 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER.—II. By F. Hugh O'Donnell. 
AND YOTES FOR WOMEN.—III. By 


FINE CRITICISM. By Thomas Seccombe. 

By Arthur Ransome. 
By J. C. Squire. 

A WINTER GARDEN. Poem by Katherine Tynan. 
CHIVALRY AND THE CHAP BOOK. 


Sixpence Weekly. 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


9, John Street, Adelphi, 





Tos. net. 


able 


8vo. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
With an Introductory Memoir by HERBERT PAUL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, with Additional Letters. 8vo. 


Tue Dairy Curonicre.—‘It is a delightful volume, with graphic 
sketches of many of the most remarkable men and movements of a remark- 
age, and giving us a clear insight into the 
fully well-informed critic and noble character. 


. , * 
Clara Schumann: An Artist's Life. 
Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By 
BERTHOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged 
from the 4th Edition by Grace E. Hapow. With a 
Preface by Dr. W. H. Hapow. 
24S. net. 


mind and heart of a wonder- 


Illustrated. In 2 vols. 





net. 
By G. K. 


and one that should a 
tdlers whom Nietzsche 


MAURICE HEWLETT’'S NEW BOOK. 


Helen Redeemed, and Other 
Poems, By MAURICE HEWLETT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Portraits and Speculations. sy 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Dairy Tececrarn.—‘‘ Mr. Ransome is, indeed, one of the most 
cemarkable and one of the most individual of our 
book should serve to convince many new readers 
deeply interesting and stimulating volume that Mr. Ransome has given us, 

to all who are not content to be the mere reading 
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Stories. 
Frontispiece. 
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This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Offices of 
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THE ACADEMY 
A Weekly Review of Literature, Science and Art. 
THREEPENCE. 


INLAND, 15s. Post Free. FOREIGN & COLONIAL, 17s. 6d. Post Free. 


THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


flavour of t 


them are quite charming.’ 


H. G. WELLS'S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


24th Thousand. 


A Necessity of Life and other 
By BETTY VAN DER GOES. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue STanparp.— Madame Betty Van der Goes has a nimble pen, and 
‘A Necessity of Life and other Stories’ are nice little tales with a stron 
Lie-a-tetes, well garnished drawing rooms and teacups—some 0! 


With a 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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FOR SALE. 


Several Hundred Copies of a Specially Prepared Map of South America 


th Printed in Colours, showing the Produce and Chief 
Characteristics for which each District is noted 





For particulars apply : 


ACADEMY OFFICE, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 


HE Government, which prides itself upon 

being “‘ democratic,” and which in support of 
that self-assumed quality lessened the power 

of the House of Lords until the assent of that House 
to any measure has become a mere formality without 
much practical value, has received a severe castigation 
ina contemporary at the hands of Mr. George Cave, 
K.C., the member for the Kingston division. At that 
time of crisis when the Parliament Bill was under con- 
sideration, Mr. Cave points out that ‘‘substantially the 
only issue between the two Houses was whether, in 
the event of an absolute deadlock between Lords and 
Commons on some question of legislation, the decision 
should lie with the Commons, or whether the question 
should be submitted, by the process known as the 
Referendum, to a poll of the electors.” It can be well 
understood, especially in view of the later events which 
have shown Ministers in so unfavourable a light, that 
the prospect of risking power and position—we say 
nothing of pay—by referring awkward problems to a 
direct popular vote was one which they could not find it 
in them to face. In a few weighty words, Mr. Cave 


\ 





points out that in the event of a return to power of the 
Unionist Party, one of their first duties would be to pro- 
vide that in the case of a deadlock between Lords and 
Commons, the matter “shall be referred to the electorate 
as the supreme umpire”—a proceeding which would 


establish the supremacy, not of either House, but of the 
nation. 


What is “a man of the world”? We feel rather in- 
clined to protest against an acidulated article which 
appeared recently in the Zimes, attempting to answer 
this question. The writer of it is curiously astray. 
“Bored himself, and a source of boredom to others ”; 
“always repeating himself”; “one knows what he will 
say and think about every subject”; “he would despise 
anyone who confessed to enjoying anything”—such are 
a few of the complaints filed against this purely mythical 
man of the world. In reality the theme of the article 
might have been the pose affected by many very young 
men a few years ago, when, instead of Bunthorne and 
the Grosvenor Gallery and the lily-for-dinner society, a 
certain bizarre effect was produced by strenuously culti- 
vating the attitude that, at twenty, life had given up all 
it had to offer. It did not last so long as the glamour 
of the “ fleshly school,” nor even so long as the exploita- 
tion of the zsthetic craze, for both of which excuses may 
be found in the fact that all reactions have a dynamic 
effect ; but while it lasted it was exceedingly amusing. 
The genuine man of the world is, as a rule, a good fellow. 
His humour does not consist of “music-hall catch- 
words,” as this article would have us_ believe; 
he enjoys life thoroughly; he by no means thinks in a 
groove ; and he is pretty generally liked by his fellows, 
which is equivalent to saying that he is not a bore. Who- 
ever else the Times essayist was condemning so grimly, 
it was not the man of the world as we know him. 


We understand that a “Simple Life Feast” is to be 
a feature of the Simple Life Conference to be held at 
Caxton Hall in April; but the arrangements for this 
Simple Feast seem to us rather complicated. The 
guests will “‘sit on the floor in a circle in true simple 
life style”; the table “cloths” will be of paper, and 
there will be no waiters, the whole repast being placed 
on the ground in front of each person with the dishes 
numbered ‘to assist the visitors in the art of vege- 
tarian procedure.” While this extraordinary meal is 
in progress “‘a continuous simple life performance is to 
be given in the centre of the festive circle; the pro- 
gramme includes barefoot dancers in simple life 
robes.” We suggest that the guests should be pro- 
vided with a little chair of the sort which was in vogue 
when we were very young, with holes in the arms 
through which a stick can be inserted; they could 
then sit up to table properly, and in their enthusiasm 
for the “simple life performance” would not fall out. 
The whole thing sounds rather terrible. And what 
answer have these dear people to Professor Keith, who 
emphasises the “‘ importance of the upright posture in 
connection with digestion ” ? 
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A Glimpse 


You little thought that, while we lazed 
And talked of light ephemeral things, 
And sunset opened ruby wings 

Until your Flemish mirror blazed, 


And pewter on your dresser there 
Was lustred with a rosy fleck, 

My spirit stood behind your chair 
And put its arms around your neck, 


And laid its cheek upon your hair 

And drew slow fingers down your dress, 
Weeping, because it could not share 
The knowledge of all loveliness. 


M. D. ArmsTrRONG. 





Malversation 


HE acceptance by the House of Lords of the 
amendment moved by Lord Dunmore to prevent 
general Trade Union funds being used to support news- 
papers devoted to objects other than the furtherance of 
the legitimate aims of such organisations is entirely com- 
mendable. Everything which tends to prevent the mis- 
application of funds largely—although often not volun- 
tarily—subscribed, in the belief that some tangible per- 
sonal benefit will accrue to the subscriber, should be 
welcomed in the name of common honesty. In recent 
years there has occurred a division of Union funds, and 
a portion is admittedly ear-marked for political purposes. 


Lord Dunmore’s amendment was aimed against the 
diversion of the general Union funds for the support 
of certain newspapers, the main purpose of whose exist- 
ence is not the furtherance of the statutory objects of 
Trade Unions—objects which claim to be directly con- 
cerned with the immediate interests of organised trades. 
Newspapers with a legitimate object may be subsidised 
from general Union funds, but there is another type of 
subversive tendencies which—whether good or bad— 
cannot lay claim to any such quality. These newspapers 
have little to do with economic questions which affect 
the interests of an industry as a whole. They may, in 
the opinion of some of the subscribers to the Union, be 
impolitic and impracticable, and the establishment and 
upkeep of such publications should only be provided for 
from the political fund, and with the consent of the 
subscribers to it. 


Of course, it will be suggested that newspapers of 





Socialist and Syndicalist features may and do tend to | 


— 


act on the problems of labour, and it is impossible to 
deny that they do so. It may, however, be seriously 
questioned whether their action is in any way beneficial, 
or is not clearly detrimental. They poison the wells 
of industry, and tend to revolution which will entirely 
destroy it. 

We do not believe that all or even a majority of sub- 
scribers to Trades Unions view propagandism of that 
kind with any sort of favour, and therefore the action 
of the Lords—misrepresented and distorted as it is sure 
to be—is in reality conceived to preserve one of the last 
vestiges of liberty and of freedom of judgment which the 
servitude of militant Unionism admits of. 


A more humiliating declaration than that of the Lord 
Chancellor has seldom been uttered by a politician 
posing as a statesman, He said that he “had always 
thought it was much the best thing not to try to restrain 
Trades Unions.” With the record of the Government 
of which he is a member before him, such a confession 
savours of an apologia pro vita sua. 


Trades Unions—illegal under the Common Law—have 
by a series of statutes from 1824 to 1906 arrived at a 
position of enormous power. The industrial develop- 
ment of the nation rendered such combinations not only 
inevitable but eminently desirable. So long as their 
purview is confined to purely trade questions, dealing 
mainly with the regulation of relations between workmen 
and masters, they form an indispensable barrier to 
oppression. It must, however, be borne in mind that it 
is not only a workman, but in latter days an employer, 
and in latest an entire industry, which is liable to 
oppressive conditions tending to extinction. The Syndi- 
calist is not blind to this evolution, and he has a remedy 
—expropriation and confiscation. He is in the main a 
person of active energy, with a lively appreciation of 
probable advantage to himself in a general loot, and he 
therefore endeavours to inoculate those whose desire is 
to safeguard their rights, and reasonably improve their 
position, with the poison of dishonesty and rapine. 

It is well known that the thinking working man of 
the present day is displaying an ardent desire in his 
leisure moments to devote himself to improving litera- 
ture, and is often observed to choose literary journals 
instead of those which the uninitiated would expect him 
to prefer. 

The watchful Syndicalist has not overlooked this 
circumstance, and therefore he clothes his noxious 
doctrines in decent literary guise. This circumstance 
renders his insidious attack the more dangerous, inas- 
much as his batteries are masked. The sinews of wat 
are of course a necessity to him, and there is no cause 
for wonder that the action of the House of Lords in 
crying “hands off” Trade Union funds has angered 
him, since the paradise he believed he was about to 
enjoy has become elusive— 


Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs, _ 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 


CEcIL COWPER. 
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The Spring Publishing Season 


FTER the calm comes the storm; once more, 
having been recuperated by the lull of Christmas, 

the stacks of books of every kind are being sent forth 
from the publishing offices. Among them are many 
which may be disregarded from a literary point of view ; 
among them, too, are many which are well worth the 
time and trouble spent upon them. Here we shall 
attempt no critical notice, merely setting forth the lines 
upon which some of our leading firms propose to move. 


A most ambitious edition of the writings of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling is about to be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. It is to be known as the Bombay Edition, and 
will consist of twenty-three royal 8vo. volumes, published 
at one guinea net each, printed from the Florence Press 
type on hand-made paper. The complete works, both 
prose and verse, will be included ; and additional attrac- 
tion is lent by the facts that Mr. Kipling has corrected 
and rearranged the works, and will sign the first volume 
of every set. Admirers of this author, amateurs of 
typography, and collectors of examples of the recent 
Revival of Printing, will no doubt be specially interested 
in this fine edition, of which only complete sets will be 
sold. A couple of volumes are to be published every 
two months, commencing with next April. A second 
edition, with additional material, of the “Letters 
of Lord Acton to Mary, daughter of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone,” also comes from this 
firm, with an introductory memoir by Herbert Paul. 
The same house issues the life of Clara Schumann, by 
Berthold Litzmann, translated by Grace Hadow; this 
book, in which much is said of Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Wagner, and other great names in the musical world of 
the period, should be of exceptional value. Vol. III 
of Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his latest great journey, 
“Trans-Himalaya,” is due, and another less ambitious, 
but perhaps not less interesting, travel-book is promised 
in Mr. E. Harrison Baker’s “ Wayfaring in France, from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay,” consisting of selections 
from three earlier works of the same author. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett has two books to his credit: “The 
Lore of Proserpine,” and a volume of poems, the 
latter to be issued at 4s. 6d. net. Professor Saintsbury’s 
“Short History of English Literature” is to be pub- 
lished immediately in a new edition arranged in five 
parts, at 2s. each, and in the classics scholars will be 
pleased to have a comprehensive volume entitled “Greek 
Divination,” by Professor W. R. Halliday, B.A., B.Litt. 
Theology, Philosophy, Science, and Economics are not 
neglected, and in fiction the item most attractive in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s list is the announcement of a new 
novel by Robert Herrick, “One Woman’s Life.” 


Fiction is a strong point in Messrs. Methuen and Co.’s 
excellent programme for the season. John Oxenham, 
“George Birmingham,” J. C. Snaith, Peggy Webling, 
Richard Marsh, and many other well-known names are 
here with new novels, and we see with pleasure that a 
new edition is forthcoming of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s book, 
“The Mirror of the Sea.” In the sphere of Art is a 





volume, at a guinea, on Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Sir 
Walter Armstrong, with forty illustrations; a book, at 
two guineas, on “Old Paste,” by A. Beresford Ryley; 
and a handy guide, at half-a-crown, to the pictures and 
painters of the National Gallery, by E. V. Lucas, with 
sixteen plates. “The Ancient History of the Near 
East,” by H. R. Hall, MA, F.S.A, is an opportune 
production at the present time; its fourteen maps and 
thirty-three illustrations should make it a valuable work 
of reference, and at I5s. net it is not too inaccessible. 
The field of sport is represented by “Aviation,” by A. E. 
Berriman, illustrated, 6s, and several other good 
volumes. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. also make a conspicuous 
feature of fiction, and their list includes new novels by 
Violet Hunt, “ Rita,” R. Andom, Rafael Sabatini, May 
Wynne, Halliwell Sutcliffe, and others who have become 
favourites with the reading public. Mr. Charles E. 
Pearce has drawn a remarkable picture of eighteenth- 
century stage life in his book entitled “ Polly Peachum,” 
to be issued at 16s. net by the same firm; and Lieut.- 
Col Haggard has in the press a volume on “ Louis XI 
and Charles the Bold,” at the same price. The “ A.B.C.” 
series, so useful for collectors, is reinforced by two addi- 
tions, on “Old Continental Pottery” and “ Artistic 
Photography.” 

A protest against the decadence of political life in 
America, by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the new President 
of the United States, entitled “The New Freedom,” is 
a notable contribution to Messrs. Chapman and Hall's 
Spring announcements. This will be published at 7s. 6d. 
net, and have for its sub-title “ A Call for the Emanci- 
pation of the Generous Energies of a People.” “Nelson 
in England,” by E. Hallam Moorhouse, at 10s. 6d. net, 
is founded on original research, and contains many new 
stories. Mr Alan M. Eyre has written a book on St. 
John’s Wood and its celebrities, to appear at 15s. net— 
a locality which we do not remember to have seen 
treated in a sepafate volume before; and the indefati- 
gable Mr. Francis Gribble has another “romantic 
biography,” at the same price, entitled “The Tragedy 
of Isabella II,” founded on new material. With Vol. II 
of “The History of English Nonconformity” the Rev. 
H. W. Clark brings to a close a work which will probably 
remain for many years the standard book on this sub- 
jest. New novels by E. Temple Thurston, Ridgwell 
Cullum, Mrs, Fred Reynolds, and several other accept- 
able writers also figure in Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s 
catalogue. 

The fiction which Mr. Murray announces is headed 
by Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ new novel, “ Widecombe Fair ” 
—a happy title to a fascinating book. Mr. Murray has 
been fortunate in securing Captain Amundsen’s story of 
his South Pole Expedition ; this is issued at two guineas, 
in two volumes, and has an introduction by Dr. Nansen. 
Travel and biography form, as usual, special features 
with this house ; “ The Flowery Republic,” by Frederick 
McCormick, is an interesting first-hand study of China 
about to be issued, and another aspect of that mysterious 
land will be dealt with in “The Big Game of Central 
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and Western China,” by H. F. Wallace, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
illustrated from the author’s own drawings and photo- 
graphs. “East and West,” by Lord Curzon of Kedle- 
ston, should prove to be a masterly discussion of the 
situation arising by reason of the strange metamorphosis 
through which the Oriental countries are now passing. 
Several of Mr. Murray’s biographical issues have already 
been treated—Disraeli, Lord Burghersh, and others; a 
new one has just appeared in “ The Life of John Jervis, 
Earl St. Vincent, Admiral of the Fleet,” by Captain W. 
V. Anson, R.N., at 10s. 6d. net. Many notable volumes 
on scientific and medical themes are included in Mr. 
Murray’s list. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose announces an important book 
by Professor J. A. Thomson, M.A., which will delight 
students of natural history, entitled “The Wonder of 
Life.” Judging from the preliminary list of contents 
which we have been privileged to see, it treats of some 
most fascinating problems—instinct, intelligence, adapta- 
tion, and persistence of character, all themes on which 
discussion has raged. This will be issued at 12s. 6d. 
net, and will be fully illustrated. “The Call of the 
Cable,” at 4s. 6d., by Stanley Washburn, describes the 
adventures of an American Press-boat in Turkish 
waters during the Russian revolution; and the same 
author has a book on General Nogi, at 3s. 6d. Several 
new novels appear on Mr. Melrose’s list, and the in- 
evitable volume on “The Balkan War Drama,” by a 
Special Correspondent, is issued at 3s. 6d., with thirty- 
two illustrations—a remarkably moderate price. 

Travel and description form a very strong feature in 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s spring programme. A notable book 
by Signor A. Cervesato is entitled “The Roman Cam- 
pagna,” at a guinea, with over four hundred illustrations. 
“New Trails in Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz, M.A. ; 
“Three Years in the Libyan Desert,” by J. C. Falls; 
“Burma under British Rule,” by Prof. J. Dautremer ; 
and “Modern Russia,” all at 15s. net, are four other 
volumes to be regarded as authoritative ; and at half a 
guinea we have “ The Putumayo: the Devil’s Paradise,” 
by W. E. Hardenburg, and “How England Saved 
China,” by J. MacGowan. “My Climbing Adventures 
in Four Continents,” by S. Turner, F.R.G.S., is a new 
book in the “ Modern Travel” series, at 5s. each, which 
will prove of more than ordinary interest ; and there are 
many other serious works on subjects that range from 
the war in the Near East to learned scientific treatises 
and a defence of “Cubism” by two of its leading 
exponents. 

Messrs. Constable have secured a new study by Bliss 
Perry, entitled “The American Mind,” in which social 
and political history is utilised to convey a vivid im- 
pression of the American character; and a book by L. 
Beecher Stowe, “Citizens Made and Re-made,” which 
gives an account of the origin and development of the 
George Junior Republic. The same firm announces a 
book on “Quebec,” by Mr. Beckles Wilson. “ Auction 
of To-day,” by the chairman of New York’s Whist Club, 
with various examples of hands, should appeal to the 
bridge-enthusiasts, and “A Montessori Mother,” by 








Dorothy C. Fisher, will interest those who specialise on 
the education of little children. Mr. John Trevena’s 
new novel, “Sleeping Waters,” appears this month, and 
a novel by Sheila Kaye-Smith, “The Isle of Thorns.” 
And, of course, everybody knows that Messrs. Constable 
have just published Lieut. Wagner’s sensational book 
on the war, “ With the Victorious Bulgarians.” We hear 
that in the case of the translation of Henri Lichten- 
berger’s book, just published as “The Evolution of 
Modern Germany,” the title has been altered by Messrs. 
Constable to “Germany and its Evolution in Modem 
Times,” to avoid clashing with a similar work, by Mr. 
Harbut Dawson, issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


To compare a book with J. R. Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People” is high praise, but the compli- 
ment was paid to Mr. A. D. Innes’ “History of the 
British Nation,” and the publishers, Messrs. T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, resolved to print a new édition de luxe. This 
is now ready ; it has over a thousand pages, four hundred 
illustrations and maps, twenty-four additional plates and 
a frontispiece in colour; price 7s. 6d. net. The smaller 
original edition is not lost sight of, for we are informed 
that a second large impression will shortly be completed. 
On March 12, Messrs. Jack will publish “The Parents’ 
Book,” described as “a book which answers children’s 
questions,” at 3s. 6d. net. This is an absolute novelty, 
and should meet with great success, though we suppose 
the book has yet to be written which will answer every 
poser put by an inquisitive youngster. Rita Strauss, 
joint editor of “The Woman’s Book,” has charge of 
this, and is assisted by a large staff of expert contribu- 
tors. Two volumes of “Lancashire Stories,” one of 
which is just ready, will be completed in April, both 
illustrated, and at 6s. net; in April also this firm hope 
to issue section eleven of the “British Bird Book” 
(10s. 6d. per section), and the completion of this fine 
series will take place during the summer that we trust 
is coming. Many other excellent books are due to 
Messrs. Jack—among them, of course, further instal- 
ments of the famous “People’s Books,” and four more 
volumes in the “ Masterpieces of Music” series. Two 
of these, on Handel and Liszt, are ready, the other two, 
on Verdi and Meyerbeer, will appear during the present 
month. 


Two new anthologies come from Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co.—an “Anthology of Babyhood,” by Muriel 
d’Auvergne, and “Parodies and Imitations,” edited by 
J. Adam and B. White, 3s. 6d. each. Three new 
volumes are ready in the “Pocket Nature Books,” 5s. 
each, and in fiction we have novels by some of the finest 
writers of the day—May Sinclair, R. H. Benson, M. P. 
Willcocks, Cosmo Hamilton, and W. B. Maxwell, to 
mention but a few. Messrs. Hutchinson also announce 
a superb art-book by an author familiar to readers of 
THE ACADEMY, Mr. John Rivers, “Greuze and his 
Models,” at 10s. 6d. net, with many page plates and 
other illustrations. Other notable books from the same 
house are “Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot,” 
the story of the Duke and Duchess of Tyrconnel, 24s. 
net, a new edition of Goethe’s “ Faust,” at 6s. net, with 
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illustrations in colour, after W. Pogany, and “ Unruly 
Daughters,” a romance of the House of Orleans, by H. 
Noel Williams, at 16s. net. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce that they have 
taken over the publication of “ Armorial Families,” the 
king among directories, with over three thousand illus- 
trations and 200 coats-of-arms in colour, The price of 
this is seven guineas net. Several notable new books 
must be credited to this firm; the “ Memoirs of William 
Hickey,” for instance, at 12s. 6d. net. Hickey’s father 
was a friend of Burke, and the reminiscences of his son 
should make fascinating reading. Mr. H. Fielding 
Hall’s new book, “ The World Soul” (10s. 6d. net), is a 
study of life’s problems in relation to the Christian 
teaching, and the author’s well-known powers will en- 
sure him a large public. A new edition of Douglas 
Sladen’s “ Oriental Cairo ” is ready, at 7s. 6d. net, and a 
travel-book of exceptional interest is “To Menelik in a 
Motor-Car ” (12s. 6d. net), by Clifford Hallé, who de- 
scribes vividly the adventures of three men and a bull- 
dog en route to Abyssinia. Many new novels are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett—Charles Marriott, 
Maurice Leblanc, Clive Holland, and Priscilla Craven 
being notable names among the various authors. 


Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press, 
will publish Newman's “ Apologia,” with an introduction 
by Wilfrid Ward, and Lytton’s “The Last of the 
Barons,” in the Oxford Editions of Standard Authors, 
and several new volumes in the World’s Classics. <A 
scholarly selection of other works is catalogued; we 
may mention “Aristarchus of Samos,” a history of 
Greek astronomy, by Sir Thomas Heath, K.C.B.; 
“Companion to Classical Texts,” by F. W. Hall; 
“English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” by C. L. Kingsford. 

Educational and commercial treatises form a fair 
proportion, of course, of Messrs. Pitman’s output for the 
season. A capital book for all who have to do with the 
teaching of children is “Simple Pictorial Illustration,” 
by F. H. Brown and H. A. Rankin, both experts in their 
subject, at 4s. net; it covers a wide field, from black- 
board drawing to colour-sketching. Several other bocks 
on closely allied themes are grouped with this. “Bri- 
tannia’s Growth” and “The British Empire” (2s. and 
Is. gd.); “A Social History of England” and “ Baby- 
land Abroad ” (2s. and 2s. 6d.) are books which instruct 
“without tears,” in a way unknown to the learners of 
fifty years ago. Accounts, Railway Law, Secretarial 
Law and Practice—the latter a comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia at 25s. net—Company Law and Book-keeping, 
each appears in this section. Under the heading of 
general literature, Mr. R. A. Fletcher describes in 
“Travelling Palaces” the development of the modern pas- 
senger steamship; Mr. D. C. Boulger writes on “ Hol- 
land of the Dutch” (6s. net), and P. J. Baldensperger 
has a volume at 7s. 6d., entitled “ The Immovable East,” 
concerned with Palestine. In fiction a new departure is 
announced by Miss A. A. Chapin, “The Under Trail,” 
a novel of Virginia. Altogether, Messrs. Pitman have 
an admirable and useful programme. 





REVIEWS 


Verse, Humorous and Serious 


The River Rhymer, By J. Asupy-Sterry. (W. J. Ham- 


Smith. 3s, 6d. net.) 

Fatuous Fables. By Denis Turner. (A. C. Fifield. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Making of London. By Grorce T. Seymour. (A. 
H. Stockwell. 1s, net.) 


The Second Show. By Gorpon Puituips, with Illustra- 
tions by Horace TayLtor. (Lawlors, Manchester. 
Is. net.) 

Pickaninnies. By ‘* CHANTICLEER.”’ 
den. 1s. net.) 

Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Rag-Time: A Collection of Military Poems suitable for 
Recitation. By Lt.-Col. J. D. F. Donecan. (Lyn- 
wood and Co. its, net.) 


H*: the young men of England think that 
they can write serious poetry; the other 
half feel sure that they can. And they all are 
perfectly certain that to produce humorous verse 
is as easy and pleasant as picking buttercups in 
May. Many of them do produce it—accidentally ; 
but we are referring to verse that is intended 
to be humorous. It is not, of course, as easy as it looks, 
and only the writer of genuinely humorous stanzas knows 
how much thought and scheming go to his best work. 
Mr. Ashby-Sterry has written enough to be regarded as 
an authority on this subject, and it is a pity that in this 
collection of rhymes on the Thames he did not polish 
some of his faulty verses until they could safely defy 
criticism ; it is impossible to doubt that he could have 
done better, in many instances, had he wished. Too 
often he seems to use the first thought that comes into 
his head, when a little trouble would have ensured 
daintiness, and avoided a clumsy effect. For example, 
in the delightful “ Pleasant Quarters,” with its haunting 
refrain of “ Marlow Town,” we rebel at the jingle :— 


(Murray and Even- 


By Rospert W. SERVICE. 


I paddle up to Harleyford, 
And sometimes I incline 

To cushions take with lunch aboard 
And play with rod and line. 


And “ The Prairies of the Thames” opens shockingly :— 


From Cliffe Churchyard there’s no doubt you 
Enjoy a most delightful view ; 

For from this eminence we gaze 

Across the meads where cattle graze ; 

Right o’er the plain our view’s complete 

Of grassy swamp and shining fleet. 


Several other rhymes are on the same level, and we 
notice it because, when at his best, Mr, Ashby-Sterry is 
hard to beat. He has triolets worthy of Austin Dob- 
son, and his love for the river sometimes inspires him to 
a real lyric such as “ Pearl, O Pearl!” “A Favourite 
Frock” is excellent, and there are at least twenty sets 
of verses in this book which will charm not only the mere 
river-lover, but the critic as well. The true mood of the 
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Thames on a summer’s day has rarely been better ex- 
pressed than in “A Lucid Interval,” where the poet 
praises— 


A cut of cold beef and a prime Cheddar cheese, 
And a tankard of bitter at Sonning ! 


On turning back to discover which of Mr. Denis 
Turners pages we had marked as notable or worth 
quoting, we found that nearly every one was pencilled. 
“Fatuous Fables” is the real thing in witty verse— 
there is no slackness, no distressing sign of the endeavour 
to be funny, and the occasional faulty rhyme is nearly 
always deliberately done for the sake of a comic effect. 
This is a trick which we do not commend, but now and 
then it brings a smile. The introductory couplets on 
“The Publisher,” “The Printer ”—who 


Must be very clever 
To put a book like this togevver, 


and “ The Agent,” who “deserves a verse ” because “he 
puts my money in his purse,” are very neat. “The 
Philosophic Celebrity ” suffers from absence of mind :— 


Such is his love of contemplation, 
Whatever be his destination 
He gets out at another station. 


The “ Distracted Millionaire, whose life was very full of 
care,” 
dwelt, they say, in Marble Halls 
Each rather bigger than St. Paul’s; 


and so, for several pages, Mr. Turner pokes fun at 
various characters. We will quote one page bodily, and 
then leave this capital little book, assuring our readers 
that it is to be read more than once. We may remark 
in passing that not all the verses are in the ordinary 
metre of the extracts we have given. This, however, 
appeals to us as a pathetic instance of “ The Trials of a 
Schoolmaster ” :— 


With emphasis a trifle strong 

I said it was completely wrong. 
Again he puts it. Then I storm 

And make him stand upon the form. 
Then he commits the self-same sin 
A third time—and I keep him in. 

To get it right he still declines ; 

I give him several hundred lines. 

He makes the same mistake again ; 
— comes si last re saseeiiveame cane. 
P ve looked the matter up meine 
And find the little beast was right. 


Mr. Seymour’s muse bids him write an epic of Lon- 
don. We dare not regard it as serious poetry, and we 
hardly like to take it as wholly humorous. He begins 
with “London—Past ” :— 


In round huts of branches daubed o’er with clay 
The first Londoners lived, when not away 

In the wild forest following the chase, 
The savage ancestors of this same place. 












He goes on to “ London—Present ” :— 


All the streets of London after nightfall 

Were one time without any lights at all! 

When King Charles the Second commenced to reign 
This was still the case, to the robber’s gain. 

Then for part of the night, in winter time, 

Lanterns here and there in the streets did shine. . . 


In a fine frenzy of description he presents the modern 
city :— 


The Port of London, of ninety square miles, 

With miles of shipping which the eye beguiles ; 

The largest and richest the world has seen, 

Or that has ever conceived could have been ! 

Daily to and from its harbours and docks 

The ships come and go in numerous flocks. ... . 
The Thames Embankment, the river adorns 

Planted with trees, a fine promenade forms. ... . 


It will be seen at once that Mr. Seymour disdains the 
conventional, that he shakes himself free from the irk- 
some shackles of rhyme, and that his scansion is, to say 
the least, original. It must be a great relief to write 
poetry thus largely, bothered by no rules, hampered by 
no laws of rhythm, careful only that the lines shall be of 
about the same length. Tennyson, Swinburne, Words- 
worth, Blake, had not the courage to do it, Mr. Sey- 
mour has, and we are simply dizzy with admiration. 


For his clever work in “The Second Show,” we 
bracket Mr. Gordon Phillips with Mr. Denis Turner. Mr. 
Phillips is well up to the form of “Dum-Dum,” Punch’s 
favourite, and that is high praise. The worst of it is 
that without quoting complete sets of verses, for which 
we have not space to spare, it is difficult to give much 
idea of Mr. Phillips’ smartness of rhyme and allusion ; 
we may take four stanzas, perhaps, from “A Horrid In- 
justice,” where he waxes sarcastic upon the theory that 
the “claque” consists of “ perceptors of good taste ” :— 


He cheered each red-nosed mime, each shrill-voiced maid, 
And at their all-too-soon (it seemed) removal, 
Palm smote on palm and thunderously conveyed 
Approval. 


In fact, each various artist left him lashed 
Into a state one could but term ecstatic— 
I really never saw a man so dashed 
Emphatic. 


And I, who sat unstirred and disinclined 
To view their capers any way but gravely, 
Regarded him and thought, ‘‘ This man has dined 
Too bravely. .... 


O, black the shame with which I now am faced! 
To think I may have—uninformed and muddled— 
Set down a trained ‘‘perceptor of good taste ”’ 
As fuddled ! 


The book is full of really entertaining verse, and we 
shall keep it on the shelf of small volumes dedicated to 
the cure of wandering attacks of “ the blues.” 
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“ Pickaninnies” is one of the prettiest books of verse 
for and about little children that we have seen; some of 
the lyrics, written in baby language, are strangely moving, 
and many of them are charmingly nonsensical, the very 
thing to read aloud to any normal child at the fairy-tale 
period—which ought, of course, to last through life, but 
unhappily doesn’t. When “Chanticleer” attempts the 
sonnet and serious verse the effect is ordinary, but the 
little jolly pieces that form the greater portion of the 
book are perfect in their way. 


We have only found one poem in “ Rhymes of a Roll- 
ing Stone” to corroborate the much-vaunted announce- 
ment of Mr. Service as “the Canadian Kipling,” and 
that is “‘1he Ghosts,” which begins in a manner very 
reminiscent of “ The Story of Ung”; but we have found 
plenty of real poetry, a multitude of rousing rhythms, 
and a sense of fine movement and freedom that would 
do some of the delicate arm-chair rhymesters good. The 
note is finely given in a verse of the prelude :— 


] am no wordsmith dripping gems divine 
Into the golden chalice of a sonnet ; 
If love-songs ’witch you, close this book of mine— 
Waste no time on it. 
Yet bring I to my work an eager joy, 
A lusty love of life and all things human ; 
Still in me leaps the wonder of the boy, 
A pride in man, a deathless faith in woman. 
Still red blood calls, still rings the valiant fray ; 
Adventure beacons through the summer gloaming ; 
Oh, long and long and long will be the day 
Ere I come homing ! 


There is real, rollicking fun in some of the rhymed 
stories, and some sound philosophy in the shorter, 
serious poems which shows that Mr. Service is as many 
steps above the ordinary lesser poets in his thought as 
he is in his accomplishment. His future work, pruned of 
a little of the present tendency to exuberance—if this 
can be done without sacrificing liveliness and motion— 
ought to be on a still higher level. To dub him a dis- 
ciple of Kipling is a pity—although he alludes to “ Kim ” 
in one of his poems; he has a vein of his own, and 
should disregard comparisons. 


Lt.-Col. Donegan wins our gratitude for several laughs 
over his capital mock-serious “Introduction.” He ob- 
serves that “the back of the house accommodates those 
who are so desirous of witnessing the performance that 
they would even if necessary pay for admittance ” ; that 
“encore really means a call on the part of the listeners 
for more noise of any sort”; and in various other sen- 
tences takes the wind out of the sails of the ambitious 
teciter. Thus gently patted into good temper, we can 
only say that his “ Rag-Time” contains over twenty ex- 
cellent pieces of verse—not professed to be poetry— 
suitable for recitation, especially in military circles. They 
are both serious and humorous, and the last one, written 
“for a gentleman with slight impediment of speech,” 
would probably bring the house down if given by a 
clever elocutionist. We do not quite see the reason for 
the title, but the book is good and fulfils its purpose well. 
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La Bonne Joséphine 


The Empress Joséphine. By JosepH Turguan. Trans- 
lated by VioLetrE M. Montacu. Illustrated. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THE French original of this work appeared in Paris 

several years ago (1896), when it followed an earlier 

volume, in which the same writer recounted the life of 

Joséphine Tascher de la Pagerie, from the time of her 

marriage to Napoléon Bonaparte until the latter days 

of his Consulate. Miss Montagu’s translation of 
that earlier volume was reviewed in No. 2067 of THE 

ACADEMY (December 16, 1911). Entitled “The Wife 

of General Bonaparte,” it brought together virtually all 

the scandal] current at one or another time respecting 
the earlier years of the woman who afterwards passed 
into history as “la bonne Joséphine,” though, according 
to M. Turquan, she did little to deserve such an appella- 
tion. Napoléon’s soldiers, however, undoubtedly pre- 
ferred her to her successor, the Empress Marie Louise, 
for, when they were miserably perishing during the re- 
treat from Moscow, more than one of them was heard 
to say that the Emperor “ought never to have left ‘the 
old woman.’ She brought good luck to him and to us 
also.” Even M. Turquan is constrained to admit that 

Joséphine had a compassionate heart, that she was 

anxious to save the Duke d’Enghien, that she, at least, 

had a share in saving Armand de Polignac, and that she 
used her best endeavours to reconcile Napoléon with his 
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brother Lucien. It is, however, undoubtedly true that 
when her grandson Napoléon III came to the throne 
a very exaggerated estimate was formed of her good 
qualities, and that her imperfections were so carefully 
concealed by imperial panegyrists that most people be- 
came utterly oblivious of them, and regarded her solely 
as a woman of extreme nobility of mind, whose life had 
been spoilt by a misfortune, not a fault—her inability to 
give Napoléon a son. 


Those were the views current in the days of our youth, 
but since the downfall of Sedan, both of the Napoleonic 
periods in French history have been patiently dissected 
and analysed, and thus we find M. Turquan expressing a 
desire to show the Empress Joséphine as she really was, 
at the same time deprecating any intention to undermine 
her reputation for the mere pleasure of doing so, and de- 
claring it to be his purpose to keep to historical facts. 
Those views are very laudable, but it is questionable 
whether our author has carried them into effect. The 
Napoleonic era was marked by many jealousies and 
feuds, and for one or another reason the statements of 
several of the contemporary memoir writers must be re- 
ceived with caution. In that respect M. Turquan does 
not seem to have shown sufficient discrimination. He 
has raked up everything that can tell against Joséphine, 
and it is only in a very grudging way that he ever speaks 
of her good actions. It goes without saying that there 
is evidence of Joséphine’s frailty at more than one 
period of her life. But we also know that Napoléon was 
no model husband. Now, M. Turquan’s view of those 
matters is essentially that of the masculine mind. He is 
invariably most severe on the woman, and most lenient 
towards the man. He deals very skilfully, however, with 
the imperial divorce, showing that it was a question of 
long standing, being revived again and again, over 2 
course of years, during which Napoléon repeatedly put 
it from him in spite of the frequent efforts of various 
members of his family and his entourage, until at last it 
could be postponed no longer. Fouché wished the Em- 
peror to marry a Russian princess, a sister of the Czar, 
and intrigued to that effect. Talleyrand, how2ver, inter- 
vened, and eventually brought about the Austrian 
alliance. 


M. Turquan dilates enthusiastically on the magnificent 
manner in which the Emperor sought to reconcile José- 
phine to her fate, and never tires of blaming her for her 
extravagance. He is particularly irate with her for the 
cordiality which she evinced towards the Russian Czar 
in 1814, and with her daughter Hortense for soliciting 
the title of Duchesse de Saint Leu from Louis XVIII. 
Hortense’s action was a blunder; but we do not regard 
Joséphine’s attitude towards the allied sovereigns in the 
same light. She was in a most unenviable position at 
the time, full of anxiety also for her children and her 
former husband Napoléon, as well as for herself. We 
believe that, with her natural kindliness of heart, she 
strove to use her good offices on behalf of the fallen 
Emperor during her intercourse with the Russian and 
Prussian monarchs. M. Turquan, however, reproaches 
her for laying herself out to please them, never noticing 


that she herself was fascinated by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, even as half France was fascinated by him at 
that period, for whatever excesses his Cossacks may 
have committed in Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, and 
elsewhere, this remarkable Prince pleased everybody 
who came into contact with him. 

On the whole, we feel that M. Turquan has gone 
somewhat too far in these books on the Empress José- 
phine. In his dislike of the panegyrists and their 
writings he has rushed to the other extreme, instead of 
taking a more impartial course. Joséphine’s position in 
French history reminds us of that of Mme. de Maintenon, 
whom some have praised inordinately, whilst by others 
she has been unduly blamed. The truth in Joséphine’s 
case, as in Mme. de Maintenon’s, lies probably half-way 
between the writings of her admirers and those of her 
detractors. And we feel that the woman whom Napo- 
léon undoubtedly loved for several years—at one time 
most passionately—must, on the whole, have been a far 
less shallow creature than M. Turquan would have us 
believe. There are certain expressions now and again, 
also a few unduly literal renderings, which we do not 
quite like, in Miss Montagu’s English version of M. 
Turquan’s text, but regarded in its ensemd/e, this transla- 
tion is commendable. The portraits with which the 
volume is embellished are often interesting. 





Dickens the Original 


The Charles Dickens Originals. By Epwin Pucu. _IIlus- 
trated. (T. N. Foulis. 6s. net.) 


THE chief danger that besets the writer of a book of the 
kind that Mr. Pugh has produced is that it may degene- 
rate into a mere compilation. So many industrious 
people are engaged in this apparently not unremunera- 
tive work of compiling that it is well to be able to put 
Mr. Pugh into a quite different category. He has given 
us some real criticism, which is all the more praiseworthy 
when one remembers the number of temptations he must 
have faced and overcome in the course of his writing. 
It would have been so easy to have diligently read 
The Dickensian, along with a judicious amount of the 
plentiful Dickens literature, and then to have “ made” a 
book. He has written a study at once fascinating and 
valuable. This paragraph on p. 68 goes to the root of 
the matter :— 


In his types of folly and wickedness, of jollity, eccen 
tricity, whimsicality, grotesquerie, and hearty simplicity, 
he was triumphantly successful, because such types did 
not clash with his ideals. But he could not graft folly on 
to both dignity and goodness. or beauty on to both wicked- 
ness and folly. He could blend niceness with nastiness, 
as in the case of Carker ; he could make his rascals eccen- 
tric or whimsical or grotesque; but he could not make 
them hearty or simple or jolly. To have done any of those 
things would have been to debase his ideals: to forfeit 
that most blessed heritage of immortal childishness which 
made him a genius. 





There are many such passages 
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| 
Mr. Pugh has allowed for the genius of Dickens. He | 
has not tried to show him as a mere transcriber of living | 
persons. The composite nature of Dickens's characters 
is fully recognised ; the occasions on which he contented | 
himself with a literal transcript were few indeed. Speak- | 
ing of Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pugh says: — | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


There were, in Dickens’s day, fat nurses, nurses with 
pimply faces, nurses with red and swollen noses, nurses 
who smelt of spirits, nurses who carried pattens, who 
carried a species of gig umbrella, who had a husky voice, 
who had a moist eye, who had a remarkable power of 
turning up that eye and showing only the white of it, 
nurses with the strange idioms and turns of speech that 
Mrs. Gamp affected. And though it is extremely unlikely 
that you would have found any one nurse with all these 
peculiarities, it is extremely likely that among them you 
would have found them all. 


The recent Gissing controversy has raised in an acute 
form one of the principal questions in literary ethics. 
The work now under review might conceivably have 
presented a fine opportunity for a full discussion of the 
morality of drawing direct from the life in a manner 
calculated to give pain. This, Mr. Pugh does not at- 
tempt, though he says some things that are likely to be 
helpful to a clearer understanding of the whole matter. 
The classic example in Dickens is, of course, his pre- 
sentation of his own father as Micawber. The delinea- 


or cheap cynicism as could well be imagined. There is 
no doubting the esteem and affection which Dickens had 
for his father; that shows itself in his every private 
reference to him. A more curious case is the use made 
of his friend and biographer, John Forster, in the 
characters of Dowler and Podsnap. Yet Forster passed 
the proofs relating to Podsnap! Perhaps it is another 
illustration of our inability to see ourselves as others see 


us. It must be recognised, too, that Forster was more 
than mere Podsnap. 


Mr. Pugh starts a very suggestive train of thought in 
dealing with the novelist’s mother. He points out that 
surprisingly little is known about her, and that little not 
very creditable to her. Dickens himself was reticent 
about her. “There is not a real mother in all his 
crowded gallery of immortal figures,” declares Mr. 
Pugh; and he then advances the theory that the un- 
satisfactory nature of most of Dickens’s women charac- 
ters is due to this maternal shortcoming in his own early 
life. We give Mr. Pugh’s own words :— 





May it not be, then, since he was habitually so reticent 
about his mother, that he was unfortunate in this parent ; 





and that to the lack of a wise and worthy mother’s in- 


equipment ; a defect that manifests itself in his alternately 


maudlin or cheapening or flippant treatment of the whole | collector will be led into the paths of prudence and his 


sex ? 


It is a suggestion worth thinking about. 

Dickens remained a child in heart, in vision, and in 
exuberance, to practically the end of his days. The 
present generation of writers is grown-up and sophisti- 





cated to a degree that makes Dickens seem almost like 
the denizen of another planet. We doubt very much 
whether a period like our own could produce such a 
natural and spontaneous genius as Dickens, though in 
these things, as in many others, it is proverbially the 
unexpected that happens. Still, the intellectual 
atmosphere and temper of the times forbid it, and these 


influences count for much even in the evolution of a 
genius. 


We must add a word of praise for the style in which 
the volume is produced—one might almost call it lavish. 
Our chief criticism would be, however, that the numerous 
and well-produced illustrations are not always as well 
linked to the text as could be desired. That is, perhaps, 


a small fault to find with what is, in every other respect, 
a treasurable book. 








Shorter Reviews 


Idylls of the Year. By Bastt AnperToN, M.A. With 
Four Illustrations in Photogravure. (O. Anacker. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is not only a most charming little volume for the 
drawing-room table, but is also an excellent specimen of 
fine printing—a rare art in these days. The four photo- 
gravures illustrating the seasons are gems of delicate 
colouring and graceful design. The general charm is 
reflected in the arch and polished periods of the letter- 
press. We have nothing but warm praise for the little 
work, and we strongly advise those to whom the features 
we have noticed appeal, to possess themselves of a copy. 





The Book of Old China. By Mrs. WitLoucusy Hopec- 
son. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


NO oollection is complete until it is catalogued; that 
is the dictum of the wise: but, then, those interested 
in the beauties of, say, old Wautgarw or of Sévres are 
often both enthusiastic and wayward. For such collec- 
tors Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson has hit upon the happy 
idea of arranging a sort of “log,” into which can be 
written up each purchase as it is made, or gift as it is 
presented. Each page, under its heading of the name 
of the porcelain, is furnished with spaces in which cone 
writes description, how acquired, date, price, and so 


| forth. Added to this is a list of the best-known marks, 


fluence is due one of the most serious defects in his mental | 


a preface, and a glossary of the most ordinary terms. 
With so useful a book to hand, the most careless 


| store of porcelains immensely increased in value and in 


| interest. 


Mrs. Hodgson has herself written very agree- 
ably on how to identify old porcelains, and this last work 


_ adds greatly to the services which she has already ren- 


dered to the amateur of the agreeable art of collecting. 
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By James Rag, 
4s. 6d. net.) 


The Deaths of the Kings of England. 
M.A., M.D. (Sherratt and Hughes. 


“ DEATH lays his icy hand on Kings,” and in this little 
volume of less than two hundred pages, Dr. Rae 
has collected all the reliable accounts of the 
causes of the deaths of the rulers of England from 
William I to the fourth of that name. This covers a 
period of seven and a-half centuries, and includes not 
only kings but queens, regnant and consort, Philip of 
Spain, the husband of Mary Tudor, and the two Crom- 
wells. With regard to the earlier monarchs, Dr. Rae 
has had to rely on medizval chronicles, and for later 
ones on those of the sixteenth century; from that time 
onwards he has laid individual biographies and various 
other contemporary works under contribution. Each 
account is prefaced by extracts from these authorities, 
and then the author very learnedly discusses the indi- 
vidual case from the modern medical point of view, and 
proceeds to diagnose it. This is, therefore, a work that 
appeals more to the physician than the layman, for it 
contains a number of scientific terms which are likely to 
strike with awe the ordinary reader. No doubt this 
was unavoidable for a proper exposition of the subject, 
and from the medical point of view adds to the value of 
the book. With certain omissions these studies have 
already appeared in the “Clinical Journal,” and in an 
earlier form still they served the author as the thesis 
which is required as a preliminary to the examination 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine of the University 
of Aberdeen. For the present volume they have been 
revised, considerably extended, and provided with a list 
of authorities. Dr. Rae considers his work to be the 
first systematic attempt to investigate these deaths by 
collating the early authorities; but the idea is by no 
means a novel one, for there exists more than one work 
performing the same service for the monarchs of France. 
The poet Malherbe wrote in the same vein as Shirley’s 
famous verse, 2 propos of death: — 


Le pauvre en sa cabane, ot le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet a ses lois, 

Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend pas nos rois. 





The Virgin’s Bower. By W. Rosinson. _ Illustrated. 
(John Murray. 3s, 6d. net.) 
THAT enthusiastic horticulturist, Mr. W. Robinson, 


author of the gardener’s vade-mecum, “The English 
Flower Garden,” presents in this dainty little volume a 
useful guide to the cultivation of the more beautiful 
of the climbing varieties of the Clematis. The South 
European Virgin’s Bower is “C. viticella,” of which 
there are many forms, owing to crossing; but the same 
continent supplies several other distinct species, while 
there are many exotic kinds, natives of North and South 
America, India, China, and Japan. From the latter 
country came that old purple favourite, “ C. jackmannii,” 
erroneously supposed to be a hybrid; while the Fra- 
grant Virgin’s Bower, “C. flammula,” the sweet-smelling 
Clematis of our gardens, is the wild species of the 


Mediterranean region; it has several varieties, and its 
cultivation dates from 1596. Mr. Robinson strongly 
deprecates grafting as a means of propagating these 
lovely plants ; especially grafting fragile exotic kinds on 
“C. vitalba,” our old friend the Traveller's Joy, which 
is really a robust forest climber. As he very justly puts 
it, “when we graft a Japanese species on a European 
strong kind, there may be a difference in the season of 
flow of sap, which may cause death.” He is all in 
favour of propagating by layers or by seeds, the first way 
being, he considers, the better. Other sections of the 
work deal with soil and planting, diseases and remedies. 
The charming full-page illustrations, presumably views 
in the grounds of Gravetye Manor, will delight all lovers 
of this graceful plant, and show better than any words 
can explain how effective it becomes under proper culti- 
vation. 





Lighter Than Air. By Harry Malt Lanp. 

and Sons. 1s.) 
THE alternative title of this little brochure is “The 
Aviators Guyed,” and there is no doubt that they are 
most entertainingly “ guyed.” We strongly recommend 
the jeu d’esprit as a companion on a journey. There is 
real fun in it, and wit is not absent. Although we like 
the letterpress best, the illustrations are genuinely 
amusing. 


(Wm, Dawson 





The Praying Girl. By Ceres CuTrTinc. 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE last few years have brought us so much that has been 
morbid and exaggerated in books professing to be the 
inner revelations of the feminine mind that we must con- 
fess that we approached the present volume with a certain 
feeling of diffidence. But “ The Praying Girl” is not at 
all given over to unhealthy retrospection; it is rather a 
series of thoughts on many subjects by a girl who at any 
rate is sincere and does her best to adopt a sane and 
reasonable outlook upon things in general. When in 
doubt she consults her lover, who also gives her good 
advice. Each chapter constitutes a prayer: “ Anger,” 
“ Taste,” “Husbands,” “ Wives” are a few of the head- 
ings. If none goes very deep into life’s mysteries, they 
one and all express earnest feelings and a desire for in- 
creased faith better to understand pressing problems and 
a plea for renewed vigour to undertake the day’s duties. 
The supplications are clothed in suitable language. 


(Duckworth and 





THE Church Quarterly opens with an excellent criti- 
cism on the reports of the Royal Commission on Divorce, 
in which the writer deplores the fact that the Com- 
missioners, after all their laborious inquiry, still confuse 
these two totally different questions, viz., “What is the 
rule of the Church for her members, and what is the 
proper form of secular legislation on divorce?” He 
also avers that all history teaches that freedom of divorce 
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based on mutual consent is “ fatal to the nation or society 
which tries the experiment.” The whole article is well 
worth consideration. Sir Foster Cunliffe’s review of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill reminds one of Her- 
bert Spencer’s observation that the great superstition of 
our time is the superstition of the divine right of Parlia- 
ments. The tyranny of the present Cabinet is paralleled 
only by that of a Tudor or a Stuart. Mr. J. S. Pringle, 
a missionary in Japan, has a good account of Japanese 
Buddhism in relation to Christianity. Mr. L. W. King, 
lecturer in Assyriology in King’s College, London, 
examines recent speculation on the light thrown by 
Babylonian legends on Hebrew religion and Greek 
mythology. Other articles and the usual reviews of 


books make up an altogether comprehensive and useful 
number. 








Fiction 


The Port of Dreams. 
Melrose. 6s.) 


T HIS is a story of a young Irish girl who is portrayed 

as having lived in Jacobite times, and as a study of 
feminine character is distinctly unsatisfying. There are 
dramatic descriptions, and the story is well told and in- 
teresting, notwithstanding many defects in the delinea- 
tion of character, both male and female. Despite merit, 
it must be confessed that the book as a whole leads up 
to a rather commonplace and melodramatic climax. The 
impression inevitably presents itself that the authoress’ 
ideal of femininity is represented by a young girl who is 
deficient in some of the finest attributes of her sex, whose 
mind is dominated by an ill-directed obsession, which 
debars her from the capacity of ascertaining the love of 
her heart and the true goal of her destiny. Her un- 
balanced mind might, in the present day, have rendered 
her responsible for window smashing and _pillar-box 
outrages. Her lack of appreciation of essentials 
and of that which her nature demands induces a 
political zeal tending to a catastrophe. A victim 
to the lustre of hero-worship—the “hero” in this case 
being an unlikely old colonel in a condition of dotage— 
the girl, lovable in many respects, is guilty of the 
incredible folly of sending the young man she loves— 
without realising the fact—to the gallows. It is of no 
consequence that the reader does not greatly deplore this 
fact, because the real hero, as depicted, presents an im- 
possible Irish soldier, of exaggerated chivalry and of 
pronounced inherent stupidity, the exact contrary of the 
model even of those days. That is immaterial. The 
woman loved him, and if both sides of her woman’s 
nature had been normally developed she could not have 
been guilty of the insane conduct which led to the 
catastrophe. The book narrowly escapes being a really 
good novel, had not common sense and logical probability 
been sacrificed in the interest of an imaginary and some- 
what hysterical search for dramatic effect. 


By Miriam ALEXANDER. (Andrew 








Widecombe Fair. 
6s.) 


By Epen Puitipotrs. (John Murray. 


WE have before now reproached Mr. Phillpotts in a 
friendly way for what seemed to us an undue emphasis 
upon the tragic side of life in his stories of Dartmoor, in 
the hope that many of his and our readers might realise 
that the hilly land of Devon held pleasanter things than 
love despoiled and fearsome accidents by flood and field. 
In “Widecombe Fair” we find a more authentic Dart- 
moor, full of laughter, quaintness, bucolic fun and original 
humour, and not without that admixture of sorrow which 
sharpens even the happiest lives. The book is a series 
of pictures rather than a novel with a coherent plot, in 
spite of the fact that each chapter carries on the story. 
It is a fine, comprehensive presentation of the various 
people and interests of the tiny community of Wide- 
combe—people who imagine that their little affairs are of 
tremendous importance in the scheme of things. From 
such a crowd of characters selection is difficult, but every 
one of them was worth writing about, and every one is 
alive. The most amusing person in the book—pathetic, 
too, in his superb egotism—is Mr. Sweetland, of Tunhill 
Farm, who, convinced that he is a born lady-killer, and 
finding his life lonely since the death of his wife, pro- 
poses in turn to Mrs. Windeatt, a wealthy widow, to 
Thirza Tapper (who had never had an offer before), and 
to Mary Hearn, the postmistress; only to be refused 
each time. The whole process of his disillusionment is 
excellently told, and forms a passage of pure comedy. 
Gabriel Shillingford, pompous and impecunious, prating 
constantly of pedigrees and antiquities, is another en- 
tertaining character; with him, rather unaccountably, 
the wealthy: widow is in love, and their prosaic 
romance is brought to a climax by her ingenious 
machinations; other love affairs are recounted 
which do not always run so _ smoothly. We 
are heartily glad that Mr. Phillpotts has given us 
“Widecombe Fair.” Those who know Widecombe 
and its church—the cathedral of the moor—and its inn 
(now, alas! possessing a hideous wooden annexe in which 
the old-time personal attentions of landlord or landlady 
are sadly to be missed), will read the book with a keener 
pleasure ; but those who have never tramped the rugged 
ways of Dartmoor need not fear; it will charm them 
from beginnning to end. 





Trent’s Last Case. 
Frontispiece. 


Mr. BENTLEY dedicates this story to Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, “First: Because the only really noble motive | 
had in writing it was the hope that you would enjoy 
it.” His other reasons may be passed over, but we trust 
that “ My dear Gilbert ” enjoyed the reading of “ Trent’s 
Last Case” as much as we have done. It would be un- 
fair to say overmuch about it, as that would inevitably 
give the plot away, and the reader will be well advised 
to read the book straight through, and not to look at 
the end until he reaches it. By doing so, we can pro- 


By E. C. Bentiey. With Coloured 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 
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mise him considerable enjoyment. We will confine our- 
selves, therefore, to saying that Mr. Bentley has written 
a quite up-to-date story, comprising a dead body, 
revolvers and false teeth, automobiles, an amateur 
detective, who, for once at least, is utterly wrong 
in his deductions, and the usual impossible in- 
spector from Scotland Yard. At the opening there is a 
good description of a Fleet Street newspaper office, and 
the methods of the editorial sanctum in these hustling 
days. Telephones and motor-cars play a large part in 
the mystery, while love is not forgotten, nor wining and 
dining either, for we reach the end over a bit of saddle 
of mutton and a bottle of wine, at a little restaurant 
known only to the select few where one can dine in 
comfort, and without fear of indigestion. 





Topham’s Folly. By Grorce Stevenson. (John Lane. 
6s.) 

BACK to the time of flounced frocks and crinolines are 
we taken by Mr. Stevenson as he weaves his story round 
the centre piece of Mr. Topham’s “Folly.” At fifteen 
years of age Mary Wintersgill had stolen from her 
father’s house to meet and go away with a stable-lad 
for no other reason than to escape from the tyranny of 
her parent. Once on their journey the boy’s chivalry led 
him to do all that was possible to protect the innocent 
child who had trusted him so fearlessly, and when in due 
course they were married the woman repaid him by 
becoming purely and simply the labourer’s wife; her 
children were coarsely clad and took their station in life 
in accordance with their father’s position. This may 
seem an improbable situation, but Mr. Stevenson has 
the art, not only of making it appear natural, but as one 
reads one feels that it is the only possible solution. 
Equally on the other side of the picture are we made to 
appreciate the careful drawing of the Topham house- 
hold: the stern, ambitious, and—only because he is am- 
bitious—unscrupulous father, the sweet and gentle 
mother, the rebellious sons, and the hard, mercenary 
daughter. When the drawing is complete and we gaze 
at the finished production, the only verdict to pronounce 
is that it is very good, and because it is very good it is a 
great pity that Mr. Stevenson has not troubled to effect a 
better style. The following, for instance, shows defects 
of which, unfortunately, he is often capable :— 


There was nothing of the new woman about Nannie ; 
but much of that which has in times past and will, I 
think, to the end of time, make for most men that 
which is best in women—a something almost divine. 

If greater attention is given to style and composition, it 


will add much to the enjoyment of reading Mr. Steven- 
son’s next book. ‘ 





Incomparable Joan. By Atice M. Dien. (John Long. 
6s.) 

WE are asked to believe a little more than we find pos- 

sible, in the course of this story. When Lord Pole died, 

Jack Hammond stepped into his shoes, and succeeded in 








deceiving even Pole’s mother and Joan, to whom Pole 
had been married, and from whom he had separated. 
Under certain conditions, these stories which have the 
assumption of another identity as their main feature 
might be credible, but here is too much to merit belief. 
Joan is truly incomparable, if we could believe that she 
ever existed, but, unfortunately, we cannot believe any 
of the story. The idea or interrupting a wedding by the 
arrest of the prospective bridegroom is, one would have 
thought, a sufficiently old trick on the part of novelists 
to have acquired verisimilitude, but in the setting 
afforded by this book it fails to convince. And Jack 
Hammond is too inconsistent, quite impossible. 

These things are more to be regretted since the 
authoress has a facile and engaging style of writing. Had 
she dealt in possibilities this would have proved an en- 
joyable book, for there are flashes of reality in her 
marionettes which please, though she jerks them on from 
phase to phase with bewildering rapidity, and finally 
transports them to a “ Happy ever after” life in Aus- 
tralia. Even the solution of the problem—which, to put 
it frankly, consists in finding Jack Hammond a way of 
escape from the consequences of his impersonation of 
Lord Pole—is improbable, and the book, as a whole, is 
too far-fetched to impress greatly while it is being read, 
or to live long in the memory of its readers. 








Music 


‘©EYALOME” is now quite an old, and some would 

say an old-fashioned, opera. In these hurrying 
days seven years are as seventy used to be, and this 
child of the genius of Wilde and Strauss, once regarded 
as such an odd, queer, unsatisfactory young person by 
the majority of her elders, is now a grown-up, respect- 
able lady, whose feverish past has been forgotten. It 
was not otherwise than amusing to hear the comments 
of different schools, when the curtain had fallen last 
Thursday. “It thrills me no longer,” said Mrs. A; “it 
used to be as exciting as the Grand Guignol, but it 
wears badly.” “It is certainly Strauss’ masterpiece,” said 
Mr. B, who knows the music so well that he would have 
no difficulty in writing out the full score from memory, 
“and will live when ‘Elektra’ and ‘Rosenkavaher’ are 
only occasionally revived. It is a pity that Mr. Beecham 
cannot keep up with the voices, so that the orchestral 
illustrations of the words should be heard at the proper 
moment, and cannot unravel the texture with any clear- 
ness.” “It sounds to me rather vulgar now, and much 
too sentimental,” said Miss C (a great authority in her 
circle); “it is what Gounod might have written, were 
he alive now, and had he Strauss’ command of orchestral 
writing.” “It is quite glorious,” said Mr. D, a pro- 
fessional, deeply read, and wide-minded musician with 
grey hair. “I cannot discuss it, nor stay for the ‘ Car- 
naval.’ When one has stood on a peak of the Himalayas, 
one cannot be bothered by Primrose Hill.” And if poor 
Mr. Beecham “got it all round,” as he did, from the 
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amateurs and professionals alike, till we, remembering 
that, but for him, London would not have had “ Salomé” 
at all, and reflecting that it is hardly just to expect him 
to conduct so difficult a work as if he were an experi- 
enced German conductor, began to repent any hard words 
we may have used about him. The performers on the 
stage were not spared either. “If Ackté could sing, 
dance, or act, it would have been quite a tolerable per- 
formance,” said Professor G., “ but she is totally incom- 
petent. I wish she would come to me, and | would show 
her how to do it!”  Narraboth (Mr. Bardsley) was 
allowed to have a fine voice, but accused, justly, we must 
admit, of betraying his English origin by a failure to be 
more than a “stick”; Herod (Herr Costa) was said 
almost to burlesque his part, and it is true that he was 
anything but a princely tetrarch; MHerodias (Frau 
Langendorff) appeared to be looked on as “undis- 
tinguished,” and John (Herr Wiedemann) alone was 
allowed to have, in some measure, done well. 


We could not subscribe to these varied denunciations. 
“Salomé ” thrills us still ; every note must be listened for 
with strained attention, lest anything of the marvellous 
weaving of sound be lost, yet the strain is not painful, for 
the rush of the music bears us up and along. At our 
first hearing of “ Salomé ” we were pained by the horror 
of it, and dazed by the intricacy. But Strauss was con- 
ducting, and in that mood which made him say (if he 
was accurately reported), “No gentleness . . . we want 
wild beasts here . . . this is not civilised music, it is music 
which must crash.” Still, its violent rush carried us off 
our feet, and now that we are tolerably familiar with the 
opera we can only call it a marvel, or be dumb before its 
wonder. It is so big that we do not find ourselves con- 
scious of the delinquencies of the interpreters, or if we are 
sometimes conscious of them, we heed them but little. 
The water comes down at Niagara, and we do not stop to 
think how it might be improved. For us Mme. Ackté is 
the best of Salomés, and fully deserved the triumphant 
applause she got. Herr Wiedemann seemed to us both 
sonorous and dignified, and if Herod did overact his 
part, at any rate he was not a “ stick.” Mr. Beecham cer- 
tainly knows the score better than he did, and the 
orchestra worked very hard. But there was one thing 
which even the tremendous music of the final scene could 
not do. It could not make us oblivious of the incon- 
gruity of Salomé’s passionate address to a dish which had 
nothing in it but a piece of brown flannel. Had the 
remnant been so folded as to suggest that the severed 
head was inside it, some sort of illusion might have been 
created. But it merely lined the dish, and looked as if 
it had been left there by a careless charwoman. 


The boldness of the “management” in following 
“Salomé” with the “Carnaval” beat everything. We 
cannot pretend to such a power of detachment as would 
have enabled us to appreciate the Schumannesque 
gaieties so soon after the horrid intensities of Strauss. 
Even Karsavina, even Nijinsky could not make us banish 
Salomé from our vision. One would not care to look at 
the pictures in “ Punch” the moment after one had seen 
Crippen hanged. We hope that when he comes to 












Drury Lane in June M. Diaghelew will not ask us to look 
at “Les Jeux,” the ballet which M. Debussy and M. 
Niinsky have written in collaboration, the moment the 
curtain has fallen upon “Boris Godonoff.” It is said 
that Debussy’s music for this little piece—which is only 
for three dancers, Mmes. Karsavina, Nijinska, and M. 
Nijinsky, and is in “sporting” costume of the present 
day, 1.¢., “ flannels ”—is in his best style. It is evidently 
going to be a trifle ight as air and brilliant as sunlight. 
M. Nijinsky has described it as,-in effect, “une grand 
valse.” | The operas, which, according to psesent inten- 
tion, M. Diaghelew hopes to give, are Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godonoff,” his “ Kovantschina,” which was 
finished and revised by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the 
latter's own “Ivan the Terrible.” 


We believe that we have never heard an exhibition of 
piano-playing more wonderful in its way than that given 
at his Liszt recital by Signor Busoni. His command of 
different sounds was indescribable; the noise he made 
in “ Mazeppa” was deafening, in the “ Sposalizio” and 
St. Francis of Assisi preaching to the birds it was 
ethereal; his execution of Liszt’s difficulties (and he 
added to them) was impossibly perfect, while his “staying 
power” was superhuman. In St. Francis of Paula walk- 
ing on the waves he actually seemed to make every 
thunder of which an angry sea is capable ; yet one piece 
was not more wonderful than another. Busoni does not 
now play with the charm which he could exercise ten or 
fifteen years ago, but perhaps charm ought not to be an 
attribute of giants, and he is certainly a giant. 

A remarkably interesting “historical” recital of 
French song has been given by clever Mlle. Acktzery, 
with an accompanist of exceptional gifts, M. Yowano- 
witch ; attention should be drawn to the recital of Rus- 
sian song which she will give on March 6th, for it should 
be well worth hearing. Mlle. Isolde Menges has played 
her violin again with great success, and Mr. Henschel 
has once more shown that his art of interpretation, 
specially skilful when he chooses, as he sometimes does, a 
dull song, does not diminish in power. 





The Elixir of Life in Ancient 
China—II. 


By F. HADLAND DAVIS. 


DO not propose to deal with the complexities of 

Taoism, except to observe that Tao, the Way, has 
been described by Chuang Tzu as “the happiness of 
God” and again as a “sacred everlasting calm.” The 
true Taoist was one who withdrew from his own person- 
ality and entered into “subjective relations with all 
things.” “He who can achieve this,” writes Mr. Lionel 
Giles, “will ‘reject all distinctions of this and that,’ 
because he is able to descry an ultimate Unity in which 
they are merged, a mysterious One which ‘blends, 
transcends them all” That Taoism was something 
more than a Chinese conception of Nirvana would 
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appear from the following words of Po Chu-i, a great 
poet of the T’ang dynasty : — 


Within my breast no sorrows can abide, 

I feel the great world’s spirit through me thrill ; 
And as a cloud I drift before the wind, 

Or with the random swallow take my will. 


As underneath a mulberry tree I dream, 
The water-clock drips on, and dawn appears : 
A new day shines o’er wrinkles and white hair, 
The symbols of the fulness of my years. 


If I depart, I cast no look behind ; 

If still alive, I still am free from care. 
Since life and death in cycles come and go, 
Of little moment are the days to spare. 


Thus strong in faith I wait and long to be 
One with the pulsings of Eternity. 


Lao Tzu taught his followers to enter into harmony 
with their environment, Chuang Tzu, who has been 
called the St. Paul of Taoism, gave a mystical interpre- 
tation to his master’s teaching, and advised all true 
Taoists “to pass into the realm of the Infinite and make 
one’s final rest therein.” At this point pure Taoism ends 
and a host of magicians, finding the Way of Lao Tzu too 
hard to tread, converted, or attempted to convert, 
immortality into the elixir of life. 


It was the custom of these great adepts to fly through 
the air, either in the body or in the spirit, for the purpose 
of entering the Palace of Jade, or in order to have the 
pleasure of listening to the discourse of the Immortals. 
It is comforting to observe that even magicians, who 
flew through the blue sky on the back of a heron and 
turned snow into gold, were not always infallible, and 
could not invariably control their destinies. Before 
T’ieh Kwai Sien-sheng allowed his spirit to voyage 
through the air, he bade his disciple keep watch over his 
body during his absence. “If,” said the sage, “I do not 
return to this world within seven days, you may dismiss 
my earthly remains into space.” Having uttered these 
words the master’s spirit flew up into the sky, and his 
disciple remained by the silent body. On the sixth day 
it so happened that the watcher was called away to 
attend his dying mother, and on that day the spirit of 
his master returned, only to find that his earthly body 
was no longer vitalised. The spirit, no doubt not a little 
displeased, entered the body of a lame and crooked 
beggar, who had just passed away, and in this decrepit 
shape the philosopher continued his existence. 

Now, most of us have a liking for marvels, if we have 
something akin to Peter Pan, and never quite grow up, 
never quite lose touch with romance. There were, how- 
ever, humorous cynics in the Land of the Blue Gown, 
who simply laughed at these fantastical stories without 
for a moment believing in them. I have a fancy that 
the following story about the Duke of Lu-yang must 
have come from a merry fellow who wanted to poke fun 
at the elixir of life. It is said of the Duke of Lu-yang 
that after drinking the elixir of life he rose to Heaven 
in broad daylight. In his excitement he dropped the 





vessel that had contained the precious liquid. His dogs 
and poultry sipped the few remaining drops, and imme- 
diately sailed up into the sky after their master! Oh, 
those cynics, humorous or otherwise, who will never 
believe in anything that is spiced with wonder and 
touched with imagination! 


What is the Chinese elixir of life that is also the elixir 
of gold and the panacea for all ills? When, two hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, the poet Szema 
Siang-ju spoke of “ chewing the blossoms of the #’iung,” 
he was referring to the wonderful jadestone-tree that 
grows on Mount Kw’en Lun, the abode of the Western 
Royal Mother. This tree was “ 10,000 cubits in height 
and 300 arm-spans in circumference,” and the eating of 
its blossoms conferred the gift of immortality. The 
very word ’iung (jadestone) is the symbol for all 
that is most beautiful and precious. In Chinese poetry 
this rare gem is used as a synonym for whiteness or 
spotlessness. The radiant face of the moon is some- 
times described as “the lake of tung.” Considering 
that the jadestone has for centuries been regarded by 
the Chinese as symbolical of all that is supremely ex- 
cellent and of the perfection of human virtue, it is not 
surprising to find that it figures largely in Chinese 
alchemy. The Taoist philosophers, taking for granted 
that the jadestone-tree of Heaven revealed the highest 
strength combined with the purest effulgence, soon 
began to attribute all manner of magical virtues to the 
gem. From the mountain producing it, P’uh Tsze 
asserts that a liquid flows which, after ten thousand 
years, becomes solidified into a substance as clear as 
crystal. If a certain herb be added it once more 
becomes liquid, and a draught of it confers the gift of 
living for a thousand years. If the draught is increased, 
it will enable the happy magician to soar into the air and 
commune with the Immortals. The gum of the peach- 
tree, combined with the powdered ash of the mulberry, 
was said to cure all diseases, and also to confer the boon 
of immortality. The &’zen-tree (cassia) that grows in 
the moon has similar properties, but it is said that the 
bodies of those who have eaten the sacred leaves 
become as pellucid as crystal. It may be that the 
Chinese God of Medicine had derived miraculous sus- 
tenance from this source, for he could see into his 
stomach and watch the action of drugs! It is probable 
that the conception of the #’ien-tree was borrowed 
from the Buddhist sutras where reference is made to 
the tree of the King of Drugs that is said to grow on 
the Himalayas. 


Very curious is the old Chinese philosopher's concep- 
tion of gold. To him gold has not always been gold, 
but the result of progressive evolutions, from the first 
immaterial principle of creation to silver up to the 
precious metal itself. Another mystic asserts that gold 
is the perfected essence of mountain rock, which in a 
thousand years is converted into quicksilver. The 
quicksilver has been produced by the female or lunar 
principle in nature, and does not become gold until it is 
acted upon by the masculine, or solar principle. This 
compound, when treated in a particular way, became 
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the powder of transmutation, and also the elixir of life, 
or “the golden draught.” 


These gold-making, eternally-living philosophers had 
many wonders to see, many marvels to recount in 
language that was never lacking in imagination or in 
picturesque and poetical detail. They could commune 
with Lao Tzu and the Eight Immortals, or watch Kieh 
Lin, the Old Man of the Moon, tying together with a 
red cord infants who were destined to be joined in future 
wedlock—for in China marriages are made in the moon 
and not in Heaven! They could see the great tortoise 
that supports mountains on its back, or walk through the 
halls of the great Palace of Jade that lies far, far away 
beyond the blue sky. They could listen to the exquisite 
lute-playing of Siao She, or gaze upon the portal of the 
Pure Supreme Mansion of the Immortals. 


But more wonderful than these marvels was Kw’en 
Lun, a far-away mountain in the Hindu Kush, for was it 
not the abode of Si Wang Mu, the Western Royal 
Mother? It was regarded as the central mountain of 
the earth, and round its base flowed the blue river, the 
white river, the red river, and the black river. On the 
mountain stood Si Wang Mu’s beautiful palace. An 
old Chinese writer thus describes it: “It has walls piled 
high in nine-fold gradations—and upon it there grow 
trees and grain. On the west there are the tree of 
pearls, the tree of jadestone, the tree of the suan 
gem, the tree of immortality. At its foot flows the 
Yellow Water which, after three windings, returns to its 
source. It is called the Tam (gold) water, and those 
who drink of it escape death.” We are also told that 
on the terraces of this mountain were “fields of 
sesamum” and “gardens of coriander,” the seeds of 
which are eaten instead of ordinary food by the votaries 
of longevity. Beside these fields and gardens stand twelve 
dazzling towers of gems, all built of five-coloured jade- 
stone, and, in addition, there is the Lake of Jewels. Then 
there is the glory of the Western Royal Mother herself, 
with her azure birds and her vast company of genii and 
fairy attendants. Amid such scenes of splendout the 
Emperor Muh, nearly three thousand years ago, was 
entertained by Si Wang Mu, and it is recorded that the 
Western Royal Mother paid a visit to that monarch with 
her fairy troop. 

We have now followed the fantastic story of the elixir 
of life in ancient China. It would be very easy to 
dismiss the whole conception as a brightly-coloured fairy- 
story ; but it is more than “a tale that is told.” Behind 
these preposterous adventures there is surely to be traced 
a craving after the beautiful. There were toil and self- 
sacrifice in all these efforts, as well as charlatanism that 
imposed upon the minds of the over-credulous. The 
paucity of the teaching of Confucius and Buddha and 
Lao Tzu have fostered a desire to lift the veil that hides 
this world from the next. There is, if we would have 
the patience and tolerance to see it, much pathos, much 
that stirs the heart to pity in these poor strivings of 
Chinese alchemists. They tried to find peace through 
the perilous paths of never-satisfying magic. Caught 
in the glamour of a restless impulse that was destined 
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to stir the West later on, they thought everlasting life 
was to be found in the waters of crystalline jadestone, 
or in the peach-tree, or in the mighty tree that grows in 
the moon. I have a fancy that this search, this struggle, 
this yearning for something more than life’s human span, 
is answered for all time by the mystical words: “To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of Life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God.” 


—— 








The Novel as Rostrum 


By ALFRED BERLYN. 


UITE recently, an aged dignitary of the Church, 
harking back to a now mouldered prejudice which 
was shared by most custodians of morals in his youth, 
took up his parable against the reading of novels. The 
characters of fiction, he complained, seemed mostly to 
be disagreeable folk who had all sorts of impulses, made 
shipwreck of good opportunities, and led thoroughly un- 
comfortable lives. To be in any way tolerable, he 
inferred, the novel should concern itself exclusively with 
the doings of exemplary folk of the human vegetable 
order, who dodder placidly through existence in a per- 
manent state of emotional atrophy, who never yield to 
“impulses,” or let their angry (or other) passions rise, 
and ‘who invariably do the exact thing that they ought to 
do in the precise way in which they ought to do itt. 
Just the sort of novel, in fact, that no one could have 
any possible inducement to write, and that no one who 
expects fiction to bear some recognisable relation to the 
facts of life could ever be persuaded to read. 

If this belated cleric really felt it his bounden duty to 
discourage novel-reading, he might have found a much 
stronger and more effective line of attack by insisting 
upon the growing usurpation of his own professional 
function by the latter-day novelist of both sexes, and 
of every grade of distinction—and otherwise. More 
and more has it become the practice in recent years to 
convert the circulating library into an agency of miscel- 
laneous propaganda, and to use fiction as a vehicle for 
the ex parte advocacy of creeds, causes, fads, and 
theories—religious, political, economic, social, and what 
not. 

Since Mr. H. G. Wells first began to construct ‘us 
unconvincing and not particularly attractive Socialist 
Utopias in fictional form some ten or fifteen years ago, 
the employment of the novel for propagandist purposes 
of every variety has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Soon, it is clear, everybody in the story-telling business 
will be “doing it,” unless a halt is called; and, seeing 
that the afflicting announcement of “a series of ‘ Votes 
for Women’ novels” already stares us truculently in 
the face, it hardly seems too soon for a word of mild 
remonstrance. 

Setting aside the sense of boredom which its practice 
only too commonly engenders, the worst effect of this 





method of controversy by fiction is that which it inevit- 
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. ably produces on the work of those who adopt it. For, 
needless to say, the whole system is blatantly and 
flagrantly inartistic, and its results, however superficially 
ingenious, have no relation whatever to the true art of 
the novelist. A writer whose governing consideration 
must be so to manipulate his story and develop its inci- 
dents as to make them unfailingly subservient to the 
interests of some controversial parti pris, becomes 
when all is said and done, a mere literary mechanician ; 
and the stronger his zeal for the cause he sets himself to 
serve, the weaker his captaincy of his soul as a literary 
artist. 


As tor his characters, they are merely so many 
ventriloquial puppets—some for the airing of the views 
which their creator seeks to commend, others for the 
usually inadequate expression (often for the wilful dis- 
tortion) of those of his opponents. All the while, the 
hand that sets the marionettes dancing to the prescribed 
measure is never for a moment concealed; and the 
whole thing is only a degree or two more nearly related 
to the genuine art of fiction than is the ingenuous news- 
paper narrative which reveals itself, in its closing lines, 
as a column advertisement of Somebody’s Anglo-Ameri- 
can Stores or Somebody Else’s Pale Pills for Paralytics. 


But to complain of the essentially inartistic character 
of the novel which is only a tract or a pamphlet in dis- 
guise is to call attention to but one—and, perhaps, not 
the worst—of its inherent vices. Always, and of neces- 
sity, it is fatuously one-sided and irritatingly unfair; and 
the odium theologicum is, no doubt, accountable for 
the fact that these sins are never more in evidence than 
in the novel of sectarian proselytism which is enjoying 
so curious a vogue in these latter days. Usually written 
by a more or less recent adherent to the creed or sect 
whose interests it seeks to advance, it is only too apt 
to exhibit the proverbial zeal of the convert in the form 
of subtly spiteful attacks upon, or derogatory caricatures 
of, that other creed or sect from which the author has 
been recruited. Everything in the new garden is super- 
latively lovely; everything in the old is a tangle of 
mischievous weeds only fit for the burning. To the fair- 
minded reader, whatever his personal convictions or 
predilections in such matters, this kind of thing is merely 
exasperating ; and it is the Nemesis of such offenders 
that their methods repel more than their proselytising 
efforts attract. 


It is the same thing in kind, though not perhaps 
in degree, with the fiction which is specially de- 
signed for the purpose of advertising the surpassing 
merits of some particular cult or cause, political, ethical, 
economic, hygienic, or other. In all such cases we have 
the same mechanical shaping of events to support and 
illustrate the thesis of the book, the same conscious and 
unconscious blinking of the strength of the opposition 
case, the same absurd tendency to divide the characters 
into sheep and goats according to their position in the 
story as “pros” or “antis,” the same all-round prostitu- 
tion of the art of the novelist to the controversial 
exigencies of the boring special pleader. 








To deplore the prevalence of the modern tractate- 
novel is by no means to deny, of course, that fiction 
has its legitimate uses as a medium for the influencing 
of opinion and as a vehicle for the futherance of serious 


and didactic purpose. But in the cases of the great 
novels which have helped forward causes and promoted 
practical reforms, it is essential to note that their authors 
never adopted the rostrum pose, or subordinated their 
art to their advocacy. When Dickens, for example, 
desired to tilt against the cruelties of poor-law adminis- 
tration in his time, he did not seek to attain his end by 
means of an ad hoc novel in which all sense of 
artistic proportion was ruthlessly sacrificed, but by inci- 
dentally including in one of his works a series of con- 
crete illustrations, presented with compelling literary art, 
of the evils that had kindled his reforming zeal. It may 
be said that our present-day fictionists lack the power 
which would enable them to achieve similar results by 
similar methods. Very likely; but that is surely the 
best possible reason for allowing us to keep our novels 
and our controversial ‘tractates in separate compart- 
ments, 








Latter Day Cosmology 


HERE is a formula which may be called the har- 
T monic formula of the universe, certainly more 
valuable than any other, perhaps as much as most of the 
others put together, for the solution of some of the most 
transcendental and fascinating problems of the Cosmos. 
Really, we cannot say that this formula is attributable to 
a single father. To its elaboration many scientists have 
contributed, from Galileo Galilei, the great man who dis- 
covered the laws of falling bodies, to the immortal Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose introduction of the factor “force” 
into the planetary laws of Johan Kepler, permitted him 
to transform what was a kinematical law into a universal 
dynamical principle. 

This marvellous formula simply tells us that when a 
body revolves around another under the influence of 
gravitation, the square of its velocity, expressed in centi- 
metres, multiplied by its distance from the central body, 
also in centimetres, and divided by the weight of this 
central body expressed in grammes, gives always as a 
result a constant quantity called the co-efficient of gravi- 
tation, which is equal to the number 666 divided by ten 
thousand millions, a quantity very easy to remember, as 
well as the formula itself. 

Now, with this simple formula, many of the previously 
most complex problems of the Universe become the 
simplest matter in the world. 

Let us show, for instance, how easily we can ascertain 
the weight of the sun. Astronomical observations give 
us the velocity of the earth in its orbit as over 18 miles 
a second, and its distance from our central star as about 
93 million miles. Then, according to this remarkable 
harmonic law, we have only to multiply the square of 
that velocity, expressed in centimetres, by the distance, 
similarly expressed, and to divide the product by the 
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constant of gravitation, in order to obtain the number 
of grammes contained in the mass of our great luminary, 
giving thus a weight about equal to the number 2 fol- 
lowed by thirty-three noughts. That is 330,000 times 
greater than the weight of our little planet, as found 
through direct experiment by Cavendish, and as may be 
found through the same harmonic formula by doing with 
the system Moon-Earth, the very thing we have just done 
with the system Earth-Sun. Needless to say, we can find 
in the same way, and quite as easily, the weight of 
every planet provided with moons and that of every 
double star. Moreover, this formula helps to throw light 
upon the extremely important problem of the movements 
of the sun. 


From ancient times people have occupied their minds 
with the movements of the orb of day, as if they under- 
stood instinctively that the situation, the importance, and 
even the future of man’s earthly home were in some way 
bound up with the movements of the radiant star that 
gives us light, heat and life. And, in our own times, the 


, problem is perhaps the most controversial in latter-day 


Cosmology. 


If the province of which the sun is Sovereign and 
of which we form part is in the centre of a limited 
universe, man acquires a privileged position in a certain 
central region of the Cosmos, allowing him thus to view 
with disdain and indifference, as if they were merely a 
matter of curiosity, the vertiginous movements of millions 
of other suns travelling in all directions, some of them at 
the rate of hundreds of miles per second. But if, on the 
other hand, our solar system, like the other stellar 
systems, performs an open trajectory towards the infinite, 
then the problem of the universe is also OUR problem 
and we can interpret the phases presented to us by other 
far distant worlds that appear, wax, wane, and disappear 
as if they were phases of our own evolution, present, 
past, and future. 


Thanks to that beautiful harmonic formula, it can be 
proved that all probabilities point to the trajectory of the 
solar system describing an open curve, the same as the 
other stellar systems. In fact, the velocity of the sun 
through space is equal to some 12 miles a second, and its 
mass is equivalent to a number of tons expressed roughly 
by the figure 2 followed by twenty-seven noughts. By 
certain calculations which enable us to give this harmonic 
law a simpler and more popular form, the writer finds 
that we can obtain the approximate mass of any central 
star around which our sun might move by multiplying 
our distance from such star, expressed in light-years, by 
the number 27,000. We may explain that these dis- 
tances are always given, in the classical works, in terms 
of light-years, each one of which is equivalent to over six 
billion miles, since light travels at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second. 


Now, if our system gravitated around the nearest star 
to us, Alpha Centauri, from which the light takes about 
four and a-half years to reach us, the mass of that star 
would have to be 121,500 times (#2, 27,000 by 4%) 
greater than that of the sun, and we know that its mass 
differs little from that of our central star, thanks again 





to that divine formula which allows us to weigh the 
double radiant star of the Southern sky as easily as we 
can find the weight of a loaf. 


In the same way the brilliant stars Vega, Sirius, Regu- 
lus, Arcturus, etc., need to be many thousands of times 
heavier than they really are to possess the power to 
keép our solar system gravitating around any of them. 
Nor can we suppose such centre of gravitation to belong 
to a group of stars, for the latest spectroscopic observa- 
tions have shown these apparent neighbours to be gener- 
ally as widely separated from each other as they are 
from our sun. 


If the solar system does not describe a closed curve, it 
will interest us to find out if our universe is limited, for 
in that case, when our system reaches the boundaries of 
the material world, it would disappear in the etherless, 
absolute vacuum, where it would disintegrate completely. 


Observation first of all, and later mathematical reason- 
ing, have contributed to clear up this fascinating mystery. 
When Galileo invented the telescope new worlds ap- 
peared, and with the perfection of optical instruments 
and methods of observation, which reached a high level 
under Herschell, their number increased enormously. 
And it seemed that this continuous increase had no more 
limits than those of optical progress. But now the reve- 
lations of the modern giant telescopes, spectroscope and 
photographic-camera show that the increase of visible 
worlds is no longer in proportion to the increase of visual 
power, this result leading us to assume that the visible 
universe is a bounded whole. Besides, mathematics lend 
their support to this theory. Proctor and Newcomb 
proved that if infinite space were studded with stars dis- 
tributed in any homogeneous way, the light they would 
send us should be infinite, an argument which has been 
strengthened quite recently by substituting the factor 
gravitation for that of light. 


And if our universe is limited, the calculus of probabili- 
ties leads us to believe that in infinite space, besides our 
universe, there are an infinite number of universes limited 
like ours. Our scientific contemporary, Knowledge, 
did the present writer the honour of publishing a purely 
mathematical argument in favour of the strong proba- 
bility of the existence, in the depths of infinity, of an 
unlimited number of bounded universes. 

lhe human mind may find it difficult to grasp the 
significance of such majestic distribution of matter im 
infinite space. This conception has, however, been hinted 
at by several scientists in the past, and it begins now to 
be fully accepted by a considerable number of learned 
men and of students of modern astronomy. 


F. T. DEL MARMOL. 





The annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon- 
Avon will this year extend from April 21 to May 14. 
For the twenty-fifth time the performances will be under 
the direction of Mr. F. R. Benson. The birthday revival 
play this year will be “Henry the Fourth” (Part II), in 
which Mrs. F. R. Benson will appear. This play has not 
been seen at Stratford-upon-Avon for many years. 














The Theatre 


“Oh! Oh!! Delphine!!!” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre 


PRODUCTION bv Mr. Courtneidge has grown to be 
more of a social event than a point in the history of 
the stage. It is rather the world that sets out to amuse 
itself than the student of drama that finds its way to the 
Shaftesbury under the present consul. Many months 
ago we ventured to say that “ The Girl in the Taxi” had 
made it impossible for light musical pieces to be produced 
in future without some admixture of brains. Like many 
other didactic pronouncements, this has not proved: quite 
true, but still we believe the reform is working, and the 
deadly microbe of futile ennui is being driven from the 
body corporate of musical comedy. Mr. Robert Court- 
neidge’s production does not, however, do very much to 
uphold our optimistic contention. “Oh! Oh!! Delphine” 
is supplied with a book and lyrics by Mr. C. M. S. McLel- 
lan—the author, under another name, of the epoch- 
making “Belle of New York,” and of many serious 
plays under his own—a book which is light and bright 
and fairly amusing throughout. Mr. Ivan Caryll’s music 
is nicely adjusted to the requirements of the action and 
the taste of the moment. It does not surprise us with its 
originality and beauty ; it does make us swell with pride 
at the thought of how greatly an English composer can 
excel, but it leaves us quite merry and satisfied. 

No part of the music is inadequate, nothing is set down 
without thought and skill, but still we remain unen- 
thusiastic. The story, which is slightly complicated, 
belongs to the dear, dead days when Paris was con- 
sidered a very wicked city, and one had only to be rather 
lively and well dressed and divorced to be quite improper 
and very much sought after. Of course that period has 
long passed, so that the intrigue of “Delphine” seems 
just a little banal and old-fashioned. On the other hand, 
the management has made the presentation of the play 
' beautiful beyond compare. The many delightful ladies 
of the chorus sing and dance with the greatest taste and 
ability, and even the male chorus—often a stumbling 
block for the producer—is wonderfully managed and very 
effective in the present play. Among the gay officers in 
the background of many bright scenes we noted a high 
standard of competency. One tenor, a nameless gentle- 
man with black moustache and imperial, will soon, we 
imagine, be in the fighting line, as it were, of musical 
comedy. And then all the leading parts are played with 
vigour and gaiety. 

Miss Iris Hoey as the heroine gives us of her best, 
which is very good indeed, in comedy, in singing, and in 
dancing, while Miss Nan Stuart, as Simone, the other 
complicated wife, is the best second on record. As the 
young hero Mr. Harry Welchman sings and dances with 
the grace and skill which marks the entire performance. 
Mr. Walter Passmore is very funny, and will be better 
still when he relies more on his natural wit and less on the 
somewhat spare humour allowed him by the author. Of 
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all the characters Mr. Courtice Pounds’ debonair Colonel 
Pomponnet is the most complete and nearest to life. 
Although we have had the advantage of seeing him act 
many times, we have not known him so fully successful 
before; Mr. Pounds is also in excellent voice, and gives 
the greatest support and finish to a play which is occa- 
sionally rather in need of those qualities. 


As to the dresses, they are unusually beautiful. Dozens 
of gifted people, French and English, appear from the 
programme to have been at work in this important de- 
partment, and the result is very effective and charming. 
There are many songs which will ring in the ear of the 
town for a long while. “Why shouldn't you tell me 
that?” is a cleverly-managed trio for Miss Hoey, Mr. 
Passmore, and Mr. Welchman, and in the second act 
there is an enthralling dance for the hero and heroine. 
Mr. Passmore, surrounded by the most fascinating house- 
maids the stage has ever known, sings “ Everything’s at 
Home Except Your Wife” with admirable verve, and 
there are many, many more lively numbers. But perhaps 


we have said enough to show that “ Delphine ” is an en- , 


tertainment likely to please the particular world that 
enjoys musical comedy, and that other affairs don’t 
matter very much. It is true that on the first night the 
gallery contained a few noodles who shouted for the 
censor as who should say that “ Delphine” was in some 
way improper. We think one must be either very inno- 
cent or very naughty to discover any wickedness in 
so irresponsible, so gay, so excellently presented a trifle 
as “Delphine.” One might ask for a little more wit in 
the dialogue, and a little more fun in the situations—but 
of what play of this kind might we not do the same? 
Let us take the good things that Mr. Courtneidge has 
been enabled to give us with a grateful heart, and laugh 
while we can. 


“The Importance of being Earnest” 
at the St. James’s Theatre 


YEARS ago, in writing of some other play by Mr. Wilde, 
Mr. Archer said that he expected the butler—Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, I think—to say that the only bells worth 
answering were those that no one rang. The comment is 
still an admirable criticism of the author’s liveliest play. 
Any character in “ The Importance of Being Earnest” 
may produce Mr. Wilde’s old-world wit at any noment. 
It is always the author who speaks; his phrases ire de- 
lightful, his epigrams—freighted with subtle perfume of 
his period—are always welcome, like the memory of the 
lilies and languors of virtue or the roses and raptures of 
vice. A revival of his best and lightest play is always en- 
joyed, and yet to how many among the audience must it 
remain a sad souvenir, rather than a brilliant entertain- 
ment. Apparently, however, the playgoers of the 
moment can give full measure of laughter in return for 
the wit of the farce. The excellent company, in which 
Mr. A. E. Matthews and Mr. Gerald Ames, Mr. Vivian 
Reynolds and Miss Rosalie Toller, score the greatest suc- 
cesses, is well able to make the curious and delightful 
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humour of the play as agreeable as ever, so, no doubt, 
“The Importance of Being Earnest’ will run as hereto- 
fore to brilliant houses. It cannot, however, pay a long 
visit to the St. James’s on this occasion, as Sir George 
Alexander is almost ready with a play by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, which will be doubly interesting, in that it pro- 
vides Miss Irene Vanbrugh with a new part. 


“The Schoolmistress” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre 


THE stage of our generation owes such an enormous 
debt to Sir Arthur Pinero that it seems more than 
commonly ungrateful to be wearied by even a farce of 
his first played in 1885, but we must own that “The 
Schoolmistress” seems a dull affair. The fun is so 
obvious, the characters so impossible, and the picture 
of the period so utterly artificial that surely no one 
can be greatly amused. And yet the first two acts went 
with roars of laughter on Tuesday night. Do playgoers 
of the present day love jokes that were old in the 
eighties, or are people wisely sentimental about the 
half-forgotten humours of so long ago, or was it that 
the clever company led by Miss Trevelyan and Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn is so popular at the moment that the 
things done do not matter and the way of doing it is 
enough to delight? 


I suppose no one remembers the story of the quite 
frankly impossible head of Volumnia College, who is 
secretly married to the Hon. Vere Queckett and appears 
in comic opera, under the rose. We ask to-day for some 
illusion, but the dramatist of 1885 scorned anything of 
the sort. He was content to make up a play of wildly 
funny situations by all and any means in his power, and 
the result was considered bold and entertaining. In the 
present day the requirements of an audience are totally 
different, and one really cannot understand the reason 
for attempting to put back the hands of the clock and 
of thus revealing to us the futility of a long-forgotten 
play. But for those who ask merely for the charm of 
acting, the present Vaudeville venture has much to offer. 
There is Miss Wimfred Emery, with much of her old 
charm and sincerity. There is Mr, Dion Boucicault, with 
an excellent caricature of an ’85 type. There are Mr. 
Gwenn, with fis mastery of his craft; and Miss Tre- 
velyan, with a lively air of make-believe comedy; and 
Mr. Ronald Squire, with his easy grace; and Miss Nell 
Carter, with an admirable make-up of the period she 
is supposed to represent; and a dozen other accom- 
plished people. But the change in the point of view 
made inevitable by the passage of years comes between 
us and our enjoyment. 


. The famous historian of the period has said that there 
is always something rather absurd about the past. In 
regard to plays of so long ago, at least, he was right in 
admitting that the silhouette of Error is sharp upon the 











past horizon. Alas; that it should be so; and yet we 
are greatly in debt to a management that will bravely 
show us how far we have fared as regards the art of 
the stage between the years of 1885 and 1913. 

EGAN MEW. 


Portrait Painters at the Royal 
Institute 


HE Seventh Exhibition of the Modern Society of 
Portrait Painters at the Royal Institute Galleries 
in Piccadilly contains some excellent work, as well as 
not a little that is mediocre and poor. The two or three 
pictures that remain in the memory are things of joy. 
Foremost among these we place Mr. Arthur Studd’s 
portrait of Miss Edith Studd; a graceful, upright figure, 
simply posed, and painted in soft ivory-greys in a sub- 
dued light, which is exceedingly pleasing—a picture to 
dwell upon with pleasure. Next, and very close to the 
foregoing, we would place Mr. F. W. Carter’s striking 
portrait of Miss Kate Malecka, a powerful study of a 
strong and attractive personality, in rich and harmonious 
colout—a noble piece of work. Among male portraits 
that of ex-Provost McCreath of Girvan, by Mr. Fiddes 
Watt, stands out easily pre-eminent—a fine character 
study, at three-quarter length, of a shrewd and capable 
Scotchman, a work of great skill, in which the “ars celare 
artem” has been carried to its utmost limit. Next to 
it we rank two capital works by Mr. Alexander Jamieson, 
“Monsieur Henri” and “The Dwarf”—two extra- 
ordinarily clever studies of odd personalities, sombre in 
tone and powerful and direct in execution, very im- 
pressive in their way. In the front rank, also, is Mr. 
Guy Wilthew’s portrait of Mlle. Natalie Thibault—a 
charmingly finished and graceful study of a girl in cull 
purple dress, with short sleeves, leaning on a table, clasp- 
ing her left wrist in her right hand; the face is full of 
character and beauty, the pose easy and natural, and 
the chamber background admirable in its harmonious 
tints and restrained treatment. 

High in the second rank we place a wistful and rather 
pathetic portrait of a child, by Mr. F. C. Mulock, painted 
in quiet tints and in a style at once free and unassuming 
—the subject is Miss Phyllis Apthorpe—a very pleasing 
and attractive piece of work. Another charming child 
study is that by Mr. Guiseppe Giusti, “ Jane,” in which 
an effect of combined richness and simplicity, with no 
little natural grace of pose, is obtained in carefully sub- 
dued tones and marked breadth of treatment. There is 
rugged power, too, in the “Portrait” (No. 15), by the 
same accomplished painter. Mr. Oswald Birley’s 
“ Portrait Group” (No. 24) of a couple of lads out shoot- 
ing on the Sutherlandshire moors is excellent, especially 
in the lively pose of the elder lad pointing to the distant 
quarry. It is quiet and natural in colouring, and gene- 
rally free from exaggeration. Mr. Eric George contri- 
butes a rather curious study of a “ Lady with a Parrot” ; 
the parrot is clearly introduced for the sake of colour, 
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and is hard and poor, but the figure of the lady in black 
against the background of a canvas with an outline sketch 
is a fine piece of work, alike in conception and draughts- 


manship. We like, too, Mr. T. Martine Ronaldson’s 
“Sketch for a Portrait,” a young man standing by 
the mantelpiece in a study, a very happy subject, which 
should develop into a fine picture if it preserves its pris- 
tine promise. “The Witch Ball,” by the same artist, 
is a daring ridt ot colour, showing more technical clever- 
ness than inspiration. A word of hearty commendation 
is due to his highly characteristic portrait of the Baroness 
Max von Boeselager. 

An important and" powerful portrait is that of the late 
Lady Gregory, by Mr. G. F. Kelly. The touch of self- 
consciousness in the sitter was probably unavoidable, but 
it is a noble face, a clean soul looking direct out of clear 
great eyes, the witness of a long life spent in the pursuit of 
high ideals. There is no little force and character in the 
“Portrait” (No. 5) by Mr. George Bell—a broadly 
painted, uncompromising work, in keeping with the 
strong, modern girl face portrayed—a characteristic 
product of this age. There is merit, too, in Mr. Eric 
George’s portrait of Miss Gordon—a careful, unpre- 
tentious presentment of a very live subject. We like 
particularly Mr. G. F. Kelly’s full-length group, “ Mrs. 
Fleischmann and Rosemary,” a charming mother and 
daughter subject, broadly and simply painted, with 
severe repression of anything like irrelevant detail or 
unnaturally brilliant colour. The tones are quiet, and 
the wistful expression on the mother’s face is most 
happily realised. Mr. Ivan Lindhé’s portrait of Miss 
Bettina Rawnsley is marred by over-smoothness of finish; 
but it is cleverly posed, the drapery is admirable, alike 
in arrangement and texture, and there is character in the 
sitter’s face, though probably much less than there would 
have been if the artist had held his hand and left off 
a little sooner. A really beautiful study, however, though 
finished with true mid-Victorian meticulousness, is Mr. 
Guy Wilthew’s “La Catiole,” admirably drawn and full 
of quiet grace and feeling—a fine achievement. Another 
notable portrait, direct in handling and powerful in ex- 
pression, is that of J. B. Podmore, by Mr. F. C. Mulock— 
a masterly piece of work in its way. 


There is a curious monotony of stiffness and absence 
of individual characterisation in the numerous military 
portraits; not one of them stands out in the memory 
as in the least degree interesting. In these days, when 
uniforms have ceased to be as stiff and staring as in 
old times, it should have been possible to achieve better 
results. Among the poorest things in the exhibition, 
however, are the pretentious full-lengths of Earl and 
Countess Poulett, by Mr. W. B. E. Ranken—garish, 
crude, and even doubtful in drawing. Nor do we like 
Mr. Mark Milbanke’s full-length presentation portrait of 
Lady St. Auaries, though we imagine that in this case 
the fault was more with the sitter than the artist, who 
seems to have done his best in an untoward task. The 
three-quarter-length of Miss Joan Abbey, by Mr. Colyn 
Thomson, is disappointing ; a good beginning has been 
spoilt by rather careless finishing and hasty drawing— 








the hands are particularly poor. The head, on which 
pains and thought have been expended, is characteristic 
and cleverly rendered. The drawings contain little that 
is remarkable; but Mr. Colyn Thomson’s sketch por- 
traits, “Elena” and “ Miss Robbins,” are both clever 
studies, and so is Mr. F. W. Carter’s “Sketch for a 
Portrait” (No. 111). 





Portraits at the Grosvenor Gallery 


HE collection of portraits shown by the National 
Portrait Society at the Grosvenor Gallery is one 

of real importance. Among its contributors are num- 
bered some of the most distinguished painters of the 
day, and in not a few cases they contribute work that is 
worthy of them, though it must be confessed that there 
are occasions when Homer nods, and the productions are 
not such as the artists would care to be remembered by. 
The Large Gallery opens with two arresting portraits 
by Mr. and Mrs. von Glehn, the latter’s a small-scale but 
very striking portrait, little more, indeed, than a broad 
sketch, but full of character and charm, and harmoniously 
coloured withal. Mr. von Glehn’s portrait is termed 
“The Mantilla”—a full-size-three-quarter length of a 
spirited girl in a mantilla, painted in the sure, dashing 
style for which the artist is known. There is rugged 
power in the sketch portrait of Mr. H. Lanchester by 
Miss Nora Lion, and no little character in the “ Mask of 
Miss T.” by Mr. F. Derwent Wood. A finely original 
tour de force is Mr. Philip Connard’s “ 1, Cromwell Gar- 
dens,” a group of two men and a woman at tea by the 
open window, with the summer sun pouring in on the 
laughing figures on the settee. The effect of brilliant 
sunlight is attained with no garish colour, and, indeed, 
without bright colour at all; but there it is unmistakably, 
and all with an easy skill that compels admiration. Mr. 
John Lavery is hardly at his best in the portrait of 
“ Comtesse de B——” ; we like better his quietly skilful 
“Lady in Black "—a fine piece of work, which would 
redeem his reputation if it needed redeeming. Mr. Walter 
Greaves contributes some exceedingly unpleasing por- 
traits of his own family, colourless and even forbidding, 
which will not, we imagine, enhance his popularity in 
the domestic circle. Mr. Sargent was in kindly mood 
when he painted “ Mrs. Adolph Hirsch.” There is a cer- 
tain wistfulness in the pretty, troubled face that suggests 
an appeal for mercy. The draperies, as usual, are superbly 
painted. A charmingly natural child-portrait is that of 
“Mary, daughter of Ralph Harvey, Esq.,” by Mr. Har- 
rington Mann; and two more admirable child-portraits 
from the same brush are “F ian Howard” and “ Bruce 
Harvey”—the former a pleasant little lad, happily and 
naturally posed, with all the far-off look of childhood, the 
colouring as quiet and natural as the subject. Mr. David 
Alison, too, has made a successful study of Miss Lola 
Gamley, a young lady of some fourteen summers, sitting 
in a characteristic attitude unstudied alike in pose and 
dress. Mr. W. Orpen’s clever group of two figures in 
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a tent, one of them a pretty golden-haired girl, with blue 
Cornish seas showing through the doorway, rounds off 
the contents of the room with a pleasant’ and inspiring 
memory. 

A very striking picture is that by M. Mouat Loudan, 
which he entitles “Grey and Black”; silvery furs 
cleverly contrasted with a black dress are admirably set 
against a dark background—this is one of the best 
things in the exhibition. Mr. Sargent makes the most 
of a good opportunity in his compelling portrait of Mr. 
Robert Mathias—a keen, strong face and a fine hand, 
both powerfully and characteristically expressed in easy 
and direct ¢echnigue. Mr. Orpen returns to his golden- 
haired girl in “In the Tent”—another capital and 
pleasing study of the same subject, under slightly differ- 
ent conditions of light and shade. M. J. E. Blanche’s 
“Portrait Group” is chiefly remarkable for the noble 
central figure of M. André Gide; but all the members 
of it are characteristic and striking in their various poses, 
and the effect is enhanced by the Moorish background, 
as well as by the Moorish figure of Athenan-ben-Sala, 
which stands out strongly and picturesquely. A rather 
haunting portrait is Mr. Richard Jack’s Sargentesque 
presentment of “Doris”—a charming three-quarter 
length of a very pretty girl in her later “teens,” in white 
dress and dark cloak, standing by the piano and looking 
out on the world with the slightly exaggerated earnest- 
ness Of youth. The handling is admirably broad and 
simple, and the colouring vivid and unforced. Mr. 
William Strang contributes some exceedingly clever 
portraits in the rather hard style which he so persistently 
affects. A very striking and realistic study is 
that of “A Country Girl”—the sense of worn 
disillusionment is admirably and _ naturally ex- 
pressed ; the ¢echnigue is excellent, and the hands are 
especially well painted. Another abiding memory is 
that of Mr. Walter Runce’s delightful early Victorian 
study, “ The Fan,” in which the artist has posed a very 
pretty sitter in mauve and white dress, with a fan resting 
on her knee, amid Victorian surroundings. It is a deli- 
cate and beautiful work. Not far off is “A Portrait” 
by Mr.-W. Orpen (No. 55)—a typically modern girl, not 
unpleasing, but marking the contrast between past and 
present. A very wholesome and natural boy is depicted 
by Mr. G. S. Watson in “ Master Peter Thompson ”—a 
quiet but very effective picture. 


In the Corner Gallery Mr. von Glehn is conspicuous 
with his striking portrait of Miss Gladys Cooper. It is 
a little severe, perhaps, on the sitter, but it is also a true 
work of art. Longo intervallo, the same may be said 
of Mr. Rankin’s “Dora ”—bold in workmanship and 
strong in character, but with a disagreeable note of 
hardness. Miss Flora Lion strikes a discordant note in 
“On the Links ’—the soulful young woman whom she 
depicts is out of place in such surroundings. Mr. de 


Laszlo sends four very clever works—‘“ Francis Kor- 
bay,” a delightful portrait of a gentleman in foreign 
uniform; a very charming unfinished sketch of Lady 
Victoria Bentinck, showing a pretty face full of character 
and life; a roguish boy-portrait, “My Son Paul”; and 





a serious and arresting picture of Lady Wantage. Mr. 
de Laszlo’s insight into character and sureness of hand- 
ling have placed him incontestably in the front rank 
of modern portrait-painters. Tne Small Gallery con- 
tains the clever sketch-portraits of Miss Nellie Brown 
by Mr. Harold Speed; and the shrewdly humorous face 
of Sir Patrick Manson by Mr. J. Young Hunter. There 
is humour and considerable subtlety of expression im 
the latter’s large portrait of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Another clever sketch—and more—is the “Portrait 
Intime” by Mr. Stuart Boyd; the firelight and the in- 
terior are admirably managed. In the Corridor are 
some clever and beautiful busts in plaster and marble, 
and not a few admirable sketches. 





Notes and News 


Mr. F. H. Payne, for many years managing director of 
Olympia, has been elected chairman of Earl’s Court, 
Ltd., the company controlling the famous exhibition 
buildings and grounds. 


The Board of Education announce that, in addition to 
the interesting loan-collection of Indian paintings re- 
cently received from the Baroda State Museum, H.H. the 
Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda has now lent to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, one of 
the four magnificent panels which together constitute 
the celebrated “ Pearl Carpet of Baroda.” 


At the last council meeting of the Authors’ League of 
America Mr. T. Werner Laurie was unanimously ap- 
pointed English agent for the League. Among the 
authors on the council of the League are Gertrude 
Atherton, Winston Churchill, Hamlin Garland, Ellen 
Glasgow, and Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mr. Laurie has 
also been elected a member of the committee of manage- 
ment of the Seaside Convalescent Hospital, Seaford, 
Sussex. 


The National Art-Collections Fund has presented to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum two Chinese marble 
statues of unusual importance. These are life-sized 
figures of Corean mandarins in ceremonial dress, carry- 
ing a casket and a scroll (perhaps for insignia and a 
patent of nobility), on elaborately carved bases; they 
appear to have formed part of a series of memorial 
statues on each side of the road to a tomb in North 
China, and are probably by a sculptor of the Ming 
period. They are exhibited in the West Hall, to the left 
of the main entrance of the Museum. 





The London Albanian Committee, of which Mr. 
Aubrey Herbert, M.P., is president, and Lord Lamington 
vice-president, was formed to assist the establishment of 
Albanian autonomy, and to promote a good understand- 


ing between Christian and Mohammedan the world over. | 


The committee are issuing an appeal to members of both 
Houses of Parliament, the learned societies, and others, 
in which Albania’s claim to autonomy is set out. With 
accompanying maps, statistics are given to show that the 
claim is in respect of territory where the immense pre- 
ponderance of the population is Albanian. The Albanian 
delegates now in London have accepted an invitation to 
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dine with the committee at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Tuesday, March 4. Applications for tickets should be 
made by letter to the honorary secretary of the Albanian 
Committee, Mr. J. C. Paget, 4, Kingdon Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W., 


=~ 


Under the auspices of the Celtic Union, Edinburgh, 
a public lecture was delivered on the 1gth inst. by W. J. 
Edmonston-Scott, M.A., in the Philosophical Institution, 
Queen Street, on “The Age of the Stone Circles; or, 
Negro Man in Britain.’ Mr. David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A.Scot., presided. The lecturer discussed the many 
aspects of the “ Pre-Aryan ” problem, with particular re- 
ference to pre-Celtic Britain, its ethnology, history, and 
antiquities. He showed that the deeper scientific re- 
searches descended into European ethnology the more 
and more assertive became the negro type of pliysiog- 
nomy—as evidenced by the anatomical characters of the 
oldest prehistoric skulls, a fact which argued the former 
existence of a negro race of aborigines in Middle and 
Western Europe. He indicated how man’s antiquity in 
Europe resolved itself into the problem of the age of 
India’s native civilisations, whose prehistoric culture had 
been diffused over the European peninsula at a very 
remote period, and how the origin of this negro species 
pointed to its affinities with the Kolarian aborigines of 
Bengal—the only negro race in the whole Asiatic main- 
land—from one of whose ancient tribes, now represented 
by the Baske, were descended the Basques of Europe. 
On linguistic and ethnological grounds the lecturer con- 
cluded that the so-called “Pre-Aryan Problem” vanished 
with the solution to the mystery about thé origin of the 
Basques, and was one to which the scientific study of the 


Kolarian languages of Bengal offered the only means of 
solution. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANcELotT LawTon. 


THE AMUR RAILWAY. 


a has reached London recently, an- 
nouncing that in the course of the present year 

the Amur Railway, from a point near Nertchinsk to the 
terminus of the Ussuri system, Kharbarovsk, will be 
completed, and one of the leading journals, commenting 
upon the news, pertinently remarks that it is a matter 
for surprise that so little is known in England about 
this great undertaking. The project first received the 
serious attention of the Russian Government during the 
Manchurian campaign. Originally it had been intended 
that the Trans-Siberian line should follow the course of 
the Amur River, and that communication with the Pacific 
should be established through all-Russian territory. The 
alternative route that was adopted offered, as far as the 
jast stage through Manchuria was concerned, superior 
advantages that could not be ignored. For, apart from 
the important consideration of the saving in mileage, it 
enabled Russia to consolidate her interests in Manchuria 
and to gain access to the warm water ports of the South. 
The whole situation, however, was entirely altered as 

a result of the disastrous war with Japan. It became 


evident that, if Russia was to retain her valuable terri- 











tories in the extreme East, she must populate and de- 
velop them. While, in consequence of the admirable 
organising capacity of Prince Khiloff, who was Minister 
of Communications at the time, the Trans-Siberian 
system bore the strain imposed by the exigencies of war 
in a manner which surprised the arm-chair critics the 
world over, it was realised that a single line of railway 
which left Russian territory on the frontiers of Man- 
churia could not for ever meet the needs of Imperial 
advancement. It was seen that Japan, on her part, was 
engaged in constructing a network of railways through- 
out Korea and Southern Manchuria. Therefore, leaving 
altogether out of the question the motive of economic 
development, it became necessary to pay heed to the 
new strategic situation which Japanese activity had 
created. The circumstance that the Portsmouth Treaty 
precluded the employment of the Manchurian railways 
for military purposes was, of course, not lost sight of. 


It was not that Russian statesmen imagined for a 
moment that, were an acute crisis to arise in the Far 
East, any agreement on paper would prove effective. 
Nevertheless, they knew that, if, during time of peace, 
either party used the line on any considerable scale for 
the transport of troops and munitions, such action would 
immediately produce grave complications. Consequently 
it appeared to them that, to all practical intents and 
purposes, Vladivostock was isolated. Since Port Arthur 
was lost to Russia, Vladivostock became the buttress of 
Russian policy. So soon as the war was over, enormous 
sums of money were spent in modernising this fortress, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that to-day it is one 
of the strongest citadels in the world. It is defended 
by a far-reaching chain composed of seventy-six forts 
mounting some six hundred cannon of various calibre ; 
while it is stocked with provisions sufficient for the 
maintenance of a three years’ siege. In considering the 
changes brought about by the war, and the preparations 
that were to be made against the contingency of another 
campaign in the future, Russia was bound to reckon 
with the possibility that communication with Vladivostock 
across Manchuria might be severed. In that event, not 
only would the great fortress be cut off, but all the 
territories lying to the eastward of the railway connection 
on the Manchurian frontier would be placed in peril. 
Reasons, therefore, of high policy, no less than of eco- 
nomic welfare, rendered the construction of the Amur 
Railway, which is to give Russia access to the Pacific 
through territory exclusively her own, a matter of urgent 
State necessity. 


The Government faced the situation with conspicuous 
courage. Not only was it decided to build without delay 
the Amur Railway, but other projects of a similar nature 
tending to consolidate Russian interests in the Far East 
were resolved upon. For example, the double tracking 
of the Trans-Siberian line, and the provision of additional 
approaches from Europe to that system, were included 
as part of a programme, the total outlay in connection 
with which was estimated at the huge sum of two 
hundred millions sterling. It was not to be expected 
that the forward policy of the Government, inaugurated 
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as it was before the ink was dry on the Portsmouth 
Treaty, could be accomplished without bitter opposition. 
For in Russia there is a Little Russia party, as in this 
country there still exists the remnant of a Little England 
faction. The political aspect of the scheme alone pro- 
vided a fruitful source of criticism. That the project 
had been hastily devised, and engineering obstacles of 
a formidable nature ignored, laid the Government open 
to the charge of recklessness and extravagance. It was 
pointed out that no proper maps of the region existed, 
and that, in spite of the fact that the route lay through 
primeval forests and marsh lands, no proper survey had 
been undertaken. “Spring commences in May,” wrote 
one critic, describing the conditions to be met with, “and 
night frosts are already felt in June and July. In 
August, winter and summer get uncomfortably mixed, 
sunrise bringing summer, while sundown ushers in win- 
ter. For there are seventy-seven degrees by day and 
thirteen below zero by night. . . . Locomotion is well- 
nigh impossible, for the paths that exist in the /aiga 
are the tracks of wild beasts. Only in winter can a 
vehicle move about.” The Government, however, bear- 
ing in mind vital considerations of higher policy, paid 
no heed to opposition. With inflexible purpose they 
decided that the scheme should go forward, and pro- 
vision for the vast sum of money involved has always 
taken precedence over other State needs. Russian 
engineers, who had successfully encountered similar 
obstacles in the building of the Trans-Baikal Railway, 
entered upon their task with determination. That it was 
no light task was abundantly demonstrated. Heavy 
tropical rains were followed by arctic weather, and, as 
the surface of the ground thawed, the labourers were 
compelled to toil standing knee-deep in an icy marsh. 
It was found necessary to undertake elaborate engineer- 
ing works for draining the land, and, in winter, blasting 
operations in order to clear the way for the permanent 
track. The last section involves the bridging of four 
rivers and the construction of nine long tunnels. 

The information gained as to the resources of the 
territory have thoroughly justified the great enterprise. 
Indeed, a Russian statesman, describing these resources 
to the writer, declared that the Amur Railway would 
open up another Transvaal. The completion of the line 
this year represents a stage in the development of the 
world’s communications, no less important than that 
which will be reached when the Panama Canal is 
opened. 





MOTORING 

ie gradual, and apparently inevitable, advance in 

the price of petrol to the prohibitive figure of 
2s. per gallon is indicated by the unpleasant announce- 
ment the other day to the effect that “the proprietors 
of Shell motor spirit have decided to introduce a new 
grade of petrol, to be known as ‘Shell II’ The prices 
in future will be— Shell,’ 1s. od. (in red cans); ‘Shell 
Il) 1s. 7d. per gallon.” This simply means an increase 
of 2d. per gallon in the price of spirit. It is not stated, 


or pretended, that the quality of the “Shell” for which 
the motorist has hitherto been paying Is. 7d. is improved, 
and it is therefore clear that the spirit which is now 
offered at that price is of heavier gravity, and therefore 
inferior. It has been stated that with modern car- 
buretters gravity is of little or no consequence. But 
every motorist of experience knows that this is sheer 
nonsense. The simple fact is that the “ ring ” considers 
this an opportune time for another turn of the screw, 
and all one can do is to speculate as to the date when 
the operation will be repeated. 

The stealing of motor-cars appears to be a pastime 
which is growing in popularity in certain circles; but, on 
the whole, it does not seem to be attended with any 
great measure of ultimate success. In other words, the 
cars are almost invariably and promptly traced and 
restored to their lawful owners. This is due largely to 
the A.A. and M.U. patrols, who now exceed 500 in 
number, and are to be found on duty on over 14,000 
miles of the main roads of the country, noting and 
registering the number and time of passing of every 
motor vehicle that goes by. In these circumstances it 
is obviously difficult for a stolen car to escape observa- 
tion for very long, and it is not surprising that the patrols 
have been able to trace them in almost every instance 
where the theft has been reported to them. During 
the last month there have been about half a dozen of 
such cases, one of them referring to a very valuable car 
which was taken from a private garage in London. The 
police authorities immediately notified the Automobile 
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Association, and within five days it was found by the 
patrols in Wiltshire, where it had been abandoned. In 
most of the other cases the formerly despised “ loafers 
in livery” were equally successful, and it is evident that 
in future the A.A, and M.U. will have to be regarded 
by the authorities with respect, as being, not merely an 
institution for enabling motorists to break the speed 
limit with impunity, but as a valuable adjunct in the 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of 
private property. 

Owing to the improved condition of the roads gene- 
rally, the facilities offered by detachable rims and wheels, 
and also, no doubt, to improvements in the quality and 
construction of the tyres themselves, the bugbear of 
punctures is not such a formidable concomitant of motor- 
ing as it was in the early years of the pastime; but, 
nevertheless, there are few motorists who would not 
prefer, other things being equal, to use tyres which could 
be relied upon in all circumstances to be immune from 
the possibility of puncture. Such a claim is made on 
behalf of the Atlas tyre, which was subjected recently 
to an R.A.C. trial on the Brooklands track. The certi- 
ficate of performance sets forth that a 20.1 hp. Bianchi 
car, weighing 3,206 lbs., was fitted with four of these 
tyres, and driven, without stopping, a distance of 203 
miles at an average speed of 43.76 miles per hour. It 
was then driven steadily and repeatedly, at all angles, 
across boards through which two-inch wire nails pro- 
jected, points upwards, very close together. The certifi- 
cate states that, after this test, the nails were found to 
be bent, and in many cases driven back through the 
boards, but the tyres were not punctured in any case, 
and, after standing all night, were still approximately 
at the same pressure. The trial must therefore be held 
to have been completely successful, and the result is sure 
to arouse wide-spread interest in the device. 

In view of the great interest attaching to benzol as 
the possible motor fuel of the future, the results of brake 
tests recently carried out at the Napier works with both 
benzol and petrol are worth recording. It was found 
that with petrol the brake h.p. of a 15 h.p. Napier was 
28.3, and with benzol 28.6. The fuel consumption with 
petrol worked out at .75 of a pint for each h.p. developed 
for an hour, whereas benzol only took .70. There was 
thus both a slight gain in h.p. and a lower rate of con- 
sumption with benzol than with petrol. This, it is 
interesting to note, confirms the R.A.C. certificates given 
as far back as August, 1907, in respect of a six-cylinder 
Napier which was entered for a benzol test under official 
observation. It was clearly demonstrated on that occa- 
sion that benzol gave a greater mileage than petrol. 

R. B. H. 





The first edition of 3,000 copies of “ Captain Scott’s 
Message to England,” which the St. Catherine’s Press 
published on Saturday, February 15, was exhausted 
within three days. The second edition of 5,000 is now 
ready and almost half sold. Assistance at this juncture 
would bring a really substantial profit to the Amal- 
gamated British Antarctic and Mansion House Funds. 
Neither authors nor publishers are taking any fees. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HOSE whose business it is to charm the public are 
T trying to lead them towards peace. It may be that 
Austria and Russia have adjusted their differences, 
It may be that Roumania and Bulgaria have agreed to 
arbitrate. But the City remains unbelieving. The in- 
vestor refuses to speculate, and the speculator either to 
invest or gamble. No one will do anything. They are 
very wise. To put good money into paper in these days 
is ridiculous. If war comes paper will be almost impos- 
sible to sell. Only those whose credit is high will be 
secure. Whilst as for speculative securities, they will be 
unsaleable. It is so many years since we have had any 
war that we hardly realise what it means. In Austria 
to-day they stand on the brink and they are afraid. Bul- 
garian, Servian, and Greek customers refuse to meet their 
bills. The Turk is almost as bad—no one will pay any- 
thing. All credit is stopped. Cash is the only medium. 
Such a condition is disastrous. If it spreads we shall 
see a terrible collapse in Europe where peace has made 
everyone reckless. The one safeguard is the horrible 
danger of war and the fact that all over Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy war is a bugbear that keeps everyone awake 
at night. 

No one has had the temerity to bring out any new 
schemes for the past week. Tecla, it is true, is to be 
floated, but such a business is not suited to the public— 
they will hardly provide any money. The Mexico North 
Western Prior Lien Debenture issue has appeared, but 
will not go. The fact that the promoters chose such an 
awful hour is symptomatic of their dire distress. On one 
page we read of the murder of a President, on another an 
offer of bonds in the war-stricken land. The money goes 
into the pockets of those who have financed the line—only 
in very small part into the line itself. To lend money and 
then by power of vote and the indolence of the bond- 
holder to transfer a mere loan into a prior lien bond is 
downright impudence. I am surprised that the City 
should stand such audacity. 

Money remains hard. The Bank of England is actually 
in a stronger position than most of the great banks of the 
world. But it dare not reduce its rate. The Government 
is holding up large sums. Why, the City does not quite 
know. Perhaps it thinks it wise to keep big cash balances 
in such troubled days. If this be the reason no one can 
complain. But many people say that it is the influence 
of the great bankers over the Chancellor that keeps back 
the cash. This I do not believe. I am afraid we cannot 
expect cheaper money until peace is agreed upon. The 
Argentine and Brazil still continue to ask for gold. But 
elsewhere the demand has died down. 

Foreicn Stocks are hardly mentioned. They are weak, 
but not as weak as one would have imagined. The great 
French banks support all the Government Loans on the 
Paris Bourse, and this market sets the tone all over 
Europe. There is now no real speculative account open 
in anything—not even in Tintos. The Americans cannot 
keep up the price of copper against the determination of 
the moneylenders to turn loans into cash. Perus are 
gradually slipping away. The ‘‘bull’’ account here 1s 
based upon a clever reorganisation of the capital account, 
but such a scheme could only be carried through in good 
days. 
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Home Raits are scared by the fear of a Midland strike. 
This road is by far the best managed of all the railways, 
and has had less trouble with its men than most. But the 
Stock Exchange is very ‘‘bearish’’ and marks down prices 
well in advance of any fancied calamity. Sir Edgar 
Speyer made a good speech to his friends upon the London 
traffic, but I imagine that he is a little uneasy. The atti- 
tude of the Radical Party towards the omnibus is not 
liked. The tramways are the pet scheme of the Radical, 
and the ’bus is a big competitor. I think that the 6 per 
cent. Underground Income Bonds may be held. On the 
whole the admirable management of Mr. Stanley may be 
relied upon to pull the company through. But the sooner 
some agreement with the Metropolitan for the sale of its 
inner circle section to the District is arranged the better. 


YANKEES continue very weak indeed. So many reasons 
are given that the outsider is quite at a loss. Personally 
I do not believe that the Democratic President will prove 
any worse than the Republican Taft. Neither political 
party really affects the market in Wall Street when the 
great bankers have made up their minds to lift the market. 
Yankees are always manipulated. The present weakness 
may be due to fear of European war, in which case no 
improvement can be looked for till peace comes; or it 
may be caused by the wirepullers, who want to buy cheap 
stock in readiness for the usual spring rise. As for the in- 
vestor in Yankee Rails, he can safely buy Unions, Penn- 
sylvanias, Atchison and South Pacific. All are good. 


RuBBER shares are dull, for the stories of further finan- 
cial troubles in the market for raw rubber are filling Minc- 
ing Lane with fear. I do not think the price of the com- 
modity will go much lower at the moment—we have had 
a sharp drop. But if it does fall, then rubber shares will 
go with the quotation for the raw material. In the mean- 
time no one speculates in the market. The Hevea Trust 
people have decided to discuss the question of option with 
the shareholders. As most of the options are held by the 
Board this seems sound policy and honest. The shares 
have had a big rise since I recommended them. But the 
estates the company is interested in are good, and are 
coming along well. I hope that the board will make a 
statement about them. 


Oi. shares hang fire. They say that the Premier Pipe 
crowd will take an opportunity to push up prices in a 
few weeks. They have bought 10,000 shares during the 
past week. Shell are hard at work in Egypt, and are 
greedy after more land, which looks as though they feared 
that the Red Sea had only one horizon. But the deep well 
they are putting down will soon set this question at rest. 
There is no fresh news from Russia, where they still 
gamble in Mantascheff shares. 


Mines.—The Great Cobar board has squashed Herziz 
flat. They do not want the shares boomed now, and say 
so frankly. There have been few more disappointing 
shares than these. Dolcoath report is liked, and the Gren- 
ville also shows good prospects. Tin appears the most 
cheerful of all the mining markets. The Spanish Guld- 
fields meeting was satisfactory. If the two dredges give 
good results we might see a sharp rise in the shares. ‘The 
capital is small. Gold dredging is fashionable, and all 
the experts declare that the gravels round Leon are easy 
to work and rich. The Globe and Pheenix agitators would 
have beaten the board if they could only have hung to- 
gether. But they split into two factions, and actually 
quarrelled so much that those who began the agitation 
ended by voting for the board. Their nominee, Pitman, 
made a speech at the meeting, which was held on Tues- 
day. I cannot congratulate the board upon their defence. 
They only won by the skin of their teeth, and by actually 





using votes that a few weeks ago would have been cast 
against them. 

MisceLLANEous.—Selfridge report is admirable. The 
business has grown with really wonderful rapidity, and 
to make over £100,000 in the fourth year of trading is 
remarkable. It shows that Mr. Selfridge is actually the 
great genius his friends claimed him to be. Harrods’ 
figures are again up, and this vast store is once more 
calling for capital, which it will readily get, for the ordin- 
ary shares are a fine industrial risk. The Stockbroker 
this week gives some interesting analyses of the Marconi 
figures, which should be studied by holders of shares. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
THE 1623 FoLio. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 8, Mr. Tom Jones has 
most rashly ventured to appeal to the 1623 folio of the 
plays as conclusive evidence that William Shakespeare 
of Stratford was the author of the plays. 

The folio of 1623 affords the most absolute testimony 
that Bacon was the real author because it is signed 
throughout on very numerous pages. As I have frequently 
pointed out, the Great Folio of the Plays of 1623 is 
divided into Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Each of 
these, although they are all bound in one volume, is 
separately paged. It follows, therefore, that there must 
be three pages numbered 53 in the Folio Volume of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. I must also inform my readers that 
every page is divided into two columns, and it is abso- 
lutely certain that the author himself so arranged these 
that he knew in what column and in what line in such 
column every word would appear in the printed page. Let 
us examine, in the first instance, the first page 53 in the 
plays. The second column of this page 53 commences with 
the first scene of the fourth act of the ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’’ In this act a Welsh schoolmaster, ‘‘Evans,”’ 
‘(Dame Quickly,’’ and a boy named ‘‘William’’ appear. 
The object of the introduction of the Welshmar seems 
to have been that he might mispronounce ‘‘c’’ as ‘‘g,”’ 
and so call ‘“‘hic’’ ‘“‘hig,’’ and ‘‘hoc”’ ‘‘hog.’’ William 
also is made wrongly to say that the accusative case is 
‘*hinc’’ instead of ‘‘hunc,’’ and Evans, the Welsh school- 
master, who should have corrected this error made by the 
boy, repeats the blunder with the change of ‘‘c’’ into ‘‘g,’’ 
so as to give without confusion the right signature key- 
words which appear in the second column of the first page 
53, as follow :— 

Eva. 1 pray you have your remembrance (childe) 
Accusativo, hing, hang, hog. 

Qu. Hang-hog is latten for Bacon, I warrant you. 

Observe that ‘‘ Bacon”’ is spelt with a capital ‘‘ B,”’ 
and also note that in this way we are told quite clearly 
that Hang-hog means Bacon. In very numerous instances 
a hog with a halter (a rope with a slip-knot) round its neck 
appears as part of some engraving in some book to which 
Bacon’s name has not yet been publicly attached. I shall 
again refer to ‘‘ Hang-hog ’’ as we proceed. 

Next let us carefully examine the second page 53 in the 
Folio of the Plays, which in the first column contains the 
commencement of the first scene of the second act of the 
first part of ‘‘King Henry the Fourth.’’ Two carriers are 
conversing, and we read :— 

1 Car. What Ostler, come away, and be hangd; come 
away. 
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2 Car. I have a Gammon of Bacon, and two razes of 
Ginger, to be delivered as farre as Charing-crosse. 

Observe that gammon is spelled with a capital ‘‘ G,”’ 
and Bacon also is spelled with a capital ‘‘ B.’? Thus we 
have found Bacon in the second page 53. But I must not 
forget to inform my readers that this second page 53 1s 
really and evidently of set purpose falsely numbered 53, 
because page 46 is immediately followed by 49, there 
being no page numbered 47 or 48 in the Histories, the 
second part of the Plays. 

Having found what appears to be a revelation in each of 
the first two pages numbered 53 in the First Folio, we must 
remember that a Baconian revelation, in order to be com- 
plete, satisfactory, and certain, requires to be repeated 
‘‘three’’ times. The initiated will know that the Great 
‘* Master-Mason ”’ will supply two visible pillars, but that 
the third pillar will be the invisible pillar, the Shibboleth ; 
therefore, the informed will not expect to find the third 
key upon the visible page 53, but upon the invisible page 


Most of my readers will not fail to perceive that the in- 
visible page 53 must be the page that is 53, when we 
count not from the beginning, but from the end of the 
book of Tragedies, that is, from the end of the volume.* 

The last page in the Folio is 399. This is falsely 
numbered 993, not by accident or by a misprint, but (as 
the great cryptographic book, by Gustavus Selenus, ‘‘The 
man in the Moon,’’ published in 1624, will tell those who 
are able to read it) because 993 forms the word 
‘* Baconus,’’ a signature of Bacon. Let me repeat that 
the last page of the Great Folio of the plays is page 399, 
and deducting 53 from 399 we obtain the number 346, 
which appears to be the page 53 from the end. 

On this page, 346, in the first column, we find part of 
‘* The Tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra,’’ and we there 
read, 

PS 6 os we when you heare no more words of 
Pompey returne it againe: you shall have time to wrangle 
in, when you have nothing else to do. 

Anth. Thou art a Souldier, onely speake no more. 

Enob. That trueth should be silent, I had almost for- 
got. 

Now here we perceive that ‘‘Pompey,’’ ‘‘in,’’ and 
“*got,’’ by the manner in which the type is arranged in the 
column, come directly under each other, and their initial 
letters being P. I. G., we quite easily read ‘‘ pig,’’ which 
is what we were looking for. 

But on this ‘‘invisible’’ page 53, in which the key-word 
is found, other very important revelations may also be 
discovered, because it is the ‘‘Shibboleth’’ page. If we 
count the headline title and all the lines that come to the 
left-hand edge of the column on this page 346, we find 
that ‘‘Pompey,’’ which begins the word, ‘“‘pig’’ is upon 
the 43rd line (Example 1). 

Bacon very frequently signed with some form of cypher 
the first page of his secret books. Let us, then, look at 





* In all cyphers you deduct the cypher number to 
obtain the desired result. But the real page 53 counting 
from the end is page 347. The Great Author here twice 
uses the number 53 in order to give a revelation of him- 
self. On that page 53 from the end, we find ‘‘Wilde- 
Boares”’ as the 53rd word from the commencement of the 
new Scene. Bacon’s crest is a Wild Boar. As there are 
two million words in the folio, the chance against Wilde- 
Boares being found by accident upon the 53rd page from 
the end, as the 53rd word from the commencement of the 
new scene, is two millions to unity. In other words, it 
must have been purposefully placed where we find it to 
give a revelation of Bacon’s authorship of the plays. 








the first page of the Great Folio of 1623, on which is the 
commencement of the play of ‘‘The Tempest.’’ In the 
first column of that first page we shall read— 
is perfect Gallowes : stand fast good Fate to his han- 
ging, make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our 
owne doth little advantage: If he be not borne to bee 
hang’d, our case is miserable. 

Here, reading upwards from hang’d, we read hang’d, 
H. O. G., the “h” of hang’d being twice used. And just 
as “Pompey,” the commencement of Pig, is upon the 43rd 
line of page 346 (the invisible page 53), so here on page 1 
the commencing word “hang’d ” is also upon the 43rd line 
(Example 2) counting all the lines without exception, in- 
cluding as before the head-line titles. Observe, that it is 
only made possible for us to read ‘“‘hang’d hog,’’ because 
by the printer’s “error ” hanging is divided improperly as 
han-ging instead of hang-ing. This apparent misprint is 
a most careful arrangement made by the great author 
himself. 

I must once again repeat that there are no misprints or 
errors in the First Folio, 1623, because the great author 
was alive, and most carefully arranged every column in 
every page, and every word in every column, so that we 
should find every word exactly where we do find such 
particular word. Hang’d hog is, therefore, clearly the 
signature of the great author upon the first page of the 
Folio, just as 993 is his signature upon the last page of 
the Folio. But, as I have already said, in order to 
obtain a full, certain and complete revelation we must 
discover a third example. This we shall find in the 
second column of the first page 43 (Example 3), wherein 
is the first scene of the second act of ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’’ where we read as follows :— 

Mis. Page. What’s the matter, woman? 

Mi. Ford. O woman: if it were not for one trifling re- 
spect, I could come to such honour. 

Mi. Page. Hang the trifle (woman) take the honour. 

Here, reading the initial letters of each line upwards 
from ‘‘ Hang,’’ we get quite clearly S. O. W., and we 
perceive that ‘‘Hang sow’’ is just as much Bacon as is 
Hang hog. Thus, we get a triplet of No. 43, as we had 
a triplet of page 53, but we should also realise that we 
get a third triplet, because we find ‘‘ Hang hog” 
(Example 1) on page one in the Comedies, the first 
portion of the plays, and we find ‘‘Hang sow” 
(Example 2), which is practically the same thing as 
‘‘Hang hog,’’ upon page 43 in the Comedies, the first 
portion of the plays, and we find that ‘‘ Hang hog is 
Latten for Bacon’’ (Example 3), is on page 53 in the 
Comedies, the first portion of the plays, and ‘‘ Hang hog 
is Bacon,”’ gives the Shibboleth, and affords the explana- 
tion of the two previous examples. Thus we have a 
revelation of Bacon’s authorship in ‘‘ three times three”’ 
forms, and the revelation is, therefore, ‘‘ absolutely per- 
fect.”’ 

An explanation of Dame Quickly’s exclamation 
““Hang hog is Latin for Bacon, I warrant you”’ is 
found in the collection of Bacon’s ‘‘ Apophthegms,”’ 
printed in 1671, where Apophthegm 36 (there are 36 
plays in the folio, and the 36th of the Antitheta, in the 
1640 edition of the ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,’’ com- 
mences with the words ‘“‘the Stage’’; the number 
** 36”’ is also used elsewhere by Bacon when the Stage 
is referred to) reads as follows :— 

‘“‘Sir Nicholas Bacon, being appointed a Judge for 
the Northern Circuit, and having brought his Trials that 
came before him to such a pass, as the passing of 
Sentence on Malefactors, he was by one of the Male- 
factors mightily importuned for to save his life, which 
when nothing that he had said did avail, he at length 
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desired his mercy on the account of kindred: Prethee 
said my Lord Judge, how came that in? Why, if it 
please you my Lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is 
Hog, and in all Ages Hog and Bacon have been so near 
kindred, that they are not to be separated. I [Aye], 
but, replyed Judge Bacon, you and I cannot be kindred 
except you be hanged; for Hog is not Bacon until it be 
well hanged.”’ 

To fully explain in what numerous places and in what 
various ways the 1623 folio of the Plays is signed by 
Bacon would occupy the whole of your valuable paper for 
many weeks to come, but the above ought to be sufficient 
to satisfy the most sceptical of your readers.—Yours, 

Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

February 17, 1913. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—I shall take up only a single point in the last 
letter of Mr. Tom Jones under this heading. He main- 
tains that the wonderful parallelisms in Bacon and 
Shakespeare in word and thought prove nothing except 
that ‘‘Shakespeare and Bacon made use of the same 
proverbs, phrases, and learning, as were current in all 
writings of the time.”’ 

Sir Sidney Lee made a similar statement that “the 
close parallelisms commonly quoted are phrases in 
ordinary use by all writers of the day.”’ 

I can give dozens of instances in which a third parallel 
passage or word cannot be quoted from amy other writer 
of the day. 

Here are one or two examples :— 

In Sonnet 107 we have the line— 

‘‘The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured,.”’ 

This undoubtedly refers, from the context, to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. “Cynthia” (i.e., the moon) was the 
Queen’s recognised appellation. Is there any other in- 
stance of the use of the phrase “eclipse endured” in any 
“‘writer of the day?’’ There is one, this :—‘‘The Queen 
hath endured a strange eclipse,’ to be found in Bacon’s 
“History of Henry VII.,” referring to the Queen 
Dowager, who was “temporarily obscured.” Can Mr. 
Tom Jones, or any of your readers, produce a third use 
of the phrase in the works of any “writer of the day?” 

So much for the use of a phrase. But what about the 
use of similar words? 

We have the word “dexteriously ” found in “Twelfth 
Night,” 1601 (first printed in the First Folio, 1623). 
Where else do we find this word in any “writer of the 
day’’? Why, in Bacon’s ‘‘ Advancement of Learning ”’ 
(written 1603, printed 1605), and not used again, accord- 
ing to the Oxford Dictionary, till 1635—a curious history. 
If Shakespeare invented the word, Bacon must have bor- 
rowed it from either the stage MS., or the performance 
the play, as there was no printed copy available till 
1623. 

Then there are numerous words invented or used by 
Bacon in his Letters, for which the first use is ascribed 
to Shakespeare by the Oxford Dictionary. Three of them 
are “barricado,” “buzz,” and “beforehand,” to take ex- 
amples only from the letter “B.” 

It seems to me an extraordinary circumstance that more 
first uses and only uses of certain words in the English 
language can be drawn from the writings of Shakespeare 
and Bacon, two men who (we are informed by Shakes- 
peareans) lived contemporaneously with each other, and 
Were not acquainted with each other, than from any other 
dozen authors combined. > 

Who, I would ask, was the more likely inventor of new 
words ard phrases—the “Man of Stratford,” with his 





Warwickshire “patois,” who left school at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen to become a butcher’s apprentice, 
whose father and mother (also his daughter) could not 
write their names (except by a “sign manual ” or “mark,” 
according to Sir Sidney Lee), and who left his “ bookless ” 
native town without an education in English (as English, 
except the A B C per the horn book—the Bible was not 
even taught—formed no part of any grammar school cur- 
riculum in the days of Elizabeth), but with a vocabulary, 
according to Max Miller and Stopford Brooke, of 15,000 
pure English words, many of them used for the first time 
—a vocabulary twice as large as the scholarly Milton’s— 
or the great philosopher and scholar, carefully educated, 
whose father was tutor to Edward VI., and afterwards 
Lord-keeper, and whose mother was governess to the 
same King, and spoke and wrote Latin, Greek, Italian, 
and French “as her native tongue,” the man who had left 
Cambridge at the age of 15, as there was nothing more 
they could teach him, the genius who in his youth declared, 
‘*T have taken all knowledge to be my province’’? 

As Coleridge said of the case :—‘‘What! Are we to 
have miracles in sport? Does God choose idiots by whom 
to convey divine truths to man? ”—I am yours truly, 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

7, Warrender Park Crescent, Edinburgh, 

16th February, 1913. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—‘‘ Tom Jones’”’ in his desultory criticism of my 
letters still fails to grasp the point at issue in this contro- 
versy—Are the poems and plays bearing the name of 
William Shakespeare the product of the Stratford man 
having a somewhat similar name, or was the name 
William Shakespeare a pseudonym taken by some other 
writer who was the author? That is the question which 
‘“Tom Jones” systematically avoids. The testimony of 
Francis Meres, that quoted of Robert Barnfield (if it be his, 
which is very doubtful), that of John Weever, of Anthony 
Scolotter, of John Davies, of Thomas Freeman, and of 
others, do not in any degree bear upon the problem. 

Your correspondent says: ‘‘ I should like to know how 
Mr. Smedley can clearly account for the positive contem- 
porary evidence in favour of Shakespeare being the 
author.’’ My answer is that no contemporary evidence 
that the Stratford man was the author of the plays exists 
prior to the 1623 Folio. I repeat that if a critic refers in 
complimentary or other terms to the works of George 
Eliot, such testimony cannot be advanced to disprove that 
Miss Marion Evans was the author. If ‘‘Tom Jones ”’ 
will produce contemporary evidence bearing upon this 
point there is something for one to answer; until he does 
he is simply beating the wind. 

There is no evidence that the Stratford man was com- 
monly regarded by all his contemporaries as the author 
of these masterpieces—no evidence that the popularity of 
the author was “immediate and continuous.” As to this 
there can be no more reliable authority than Dr. G. M. 
Ingleby—one of the most erudite Shakespearean scholars, 
the compiler of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Centurie of Prayse.’’ 
Dr. Ingleby devoted two years exclusively to a search 
through Elizabethan and Jacobean literature to discover 
every reference to the author or to the poems and plays. 
His testimony is emphatic: ‘‘It is plain,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
the bard of our admiration was unknown to the men of 
his time.” Dr. Ingleby had the advantage of the results 


of Malone’s acuteness and learning and of the re- 
searches of Halliwell Phillips, which are far more valu- 
able; he covered a wide range of literature, of which 
Malone knew nothing, and on this point his testimony 
If confirmation were 


must be considered conclusive. 
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needed Emerson and Richard Grant White, both of whom 
were distinguished Shakespearean investigators, may be 
cited. 

Neither Ingleby nor Grant White had a taint of 
Baconianism. There is no evidence that the Strat- 
ford man made money by the publication of poems 
or plays, or by the production on the stage of the 
latter. If the tradition be true that the Earl of South- 
ampton made him a present of a thousand pounds, that 
would account for all the wealth he possessed, for the 
value of his estate at his death did not exceed that sum. 
The arguments of ‘‘ Tom Jones ”’ are based on fiction and 
conjecture. It is not true that ‘‘ There is more known 
concerning our author than any other poet of the period 
(perhaps except Ben Jonson).’’ It is true that there has 
since 1700 been more invented about his life than about 
that of any poet of the period. ‘‘ Tom Jones” says 
Webster’s ‘‘ The Duchesse of Malfy’’ may be placed 
besides ‘‘ King Lear.’’ He is welcome to the distinction 
of holding an opinion which would not be accepted by any 
student of the drama whose knowledge of the subject 
would justify him in expressing an opinion. 

“Tom Jones” misquotes me in inverted commas as 
having said ‘‘ Had this philosopher’s plays been produced 
at the theatre the actors would have been pelted off the 
stage by an Elizabethan audience, and have cried out: 
hang up your philosophy.’’ I never wrote this or any 
similar sentence. I repeat, however, that it is impossible 
for anyone who has a knowledge, from original sources 
of information, of the public theatres of the Elizabethan 
period, of the conditions under which they were con- 
ducted, and of the audiences which frequented them to 
believe that any one of the Shakespeare plays as printed 
was produced at them. Had the attempt been made the 
actors would have been pelted off the stage before the end 
of the first act. Wiiuiam T. SMEDLEY. 

11, Hart Street, W.C. 


To the Editor of THe AcApEmy. 


Sir,—In my letter which appeared in your issue of the 
15th, ‘‘ secret de Polichinelle,’’ ‘‘Narcissus-like,’’? and 
““hocus-pocus ’’ are, perhaps, unnecessary corrections of 
obvious misprints, but it may be desirable to point out 
that the learned Recorder of Bristol referred to is Mr. 
Castle, not ‘‘ Mr, Clarke.’’ 

Mr. Smedley’s suggestion that you, Sir, should appoint 
a ‘“‘capable, impartial authority’’ to act as umpire in 
this controversy is really ‘‘la naiveté méme!’’ Does he 
suppose that any competent authority, having accurate 
knowledge of Elizabethan and subsequent literature and 
literary history, including the ins and outs of this discus- 
sion, has not already strong convictions in one direction 
or the other ? 

But for the fearsome logic of the Baconians, Mr. Smed- 
ley surely could not suppose that his remarks on Bacon as 
a poet advance his case! If certain well-known men, who 
were unaware that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems, nevertheless considered Bacon a notable poet, it 
must either have been on the strength of the sorry verse 
admittedly from his pen, or of his stately and musical 
prose. Now, “‘ prose which is poetry of the highest 
order’ still remains prose, and the faculty of even such 
prose is heavens-wide of the gift of creative drama and 
verse lyrical or passionate, such as Shakespeare wrote. 
And why, oh why, if Bacon wrote “Venus and Adonis,” 
**Lucrece,’’ the Sonnets, ‘‘ Romeo,’’ ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and “The Winter’s Tale,” should he 
wish to conceal his authorship, whilst allowing himself to 
be known as the rhymester of the Metrical Version of the 








Psalms? Here is no place for logic or reason, but only 
for that blind Baconian faith which seems io believe 


quia impossibile. A Lover oF ‘‘ Our WILL.”’ 
London, S.E., February 21. 


GEORGE FREDERIC RAYMOND AND HIS 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMy. 

Sir,—I found some days ago in a bookstore in Blue 
Boar Street, Oxford, a large volume in folio, of 608 pages 
in double columns, followed by a lengthy index, printed 
in London in 1785, adorned with numerous illustrations 
by Stothard, Grignon, and other eminent designers of 
that time, and dedicated to the Prince of Wales, who 
came to the throne as George IV. The title-page, very 
wordy and prolix, contains the interesting expression, 
‘‘ The British Empire.’’ It begins thus: ‘‘ A New Uni- 
versal and Impartial History of England... . to the 
Summer of the Year 1785 . . . by George Frederick Ray- 
mond, Esq.,’’ and ends with ‘‘ London: Printed for J. 
Cooke, at Shakespeare’s Head, No. 17, Paternoster Row.” 
The last name on the list of subscribers, which fills both 
sides of a leaf, is ‘‘ Mr. Young, Old Ford,’’ reminding 
one of ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’? by Dekker, which 
we have lately enjoyed in Oxford. This volume must be 
rare, as it does not appear on the printed catalog of the 
British Museum, and has only this week been acquired for 
the Bodleian Library. In 1785 the ‘‘ Daily Universal 
Register ’’ began its course, to become in 1788 ‘‘ The 
Times,’’ and carry on the History of the British Empire 
during its expansion and consolidation. What the value 
of Raymonds History may be for accuracy or reasoning 
or literary charm remains to be seen, as also the identity 
of the author, who is not mentioned in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

The Union Society, Oxford; St. Valentines Day, 1913. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Amidst the gloom cast over all patriotic English- 
men by the expressed determination of the present holders 
of office to do all that lies in their power to discourage 
anything in the nature of serious effort towards securing 
the safety of our Empire, I feel sure that you, who have 
consistently emphasised the need for such effort, will wel- 
come the ray of light shed upon the present critical situa- 
tion by the plan initiated by certain high authorities and 
gentlemen at the University of Cambridge. Being as I 
am, Sir, brought into daily contact with members of the 
various Inns of Court and of the learned professions, and 
knowing well the splendid material available for the 
officering of a truly Territorial Army, provided only a 
definite and comprehensive scheme were set on foot, | 
venture to make the suggestion, which I sincerely trust 
will meet with your approval, that efforts should forth- 
with be made to induce the Inns of Court, the Law 
Society, the British Medical Association, the remaining 
Universities beside those of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
various other authorities, to adopt the proposals brought 
forward at the last-mentioned University, and to make it 
a condition precedent to the obtaining of any of the 
degrees or qualifications granted or controlled by these 
bodies that the applicant should have rendered himself 
an efficient member of the Territorial force. I do not 
suggest, Sir, that such a procedure is competent to solve 
the problem of National Defence, but I do venture to 
believe that it would go far towards remedying the ap- 
palling shortage of efficiently-trained officers of the Terri- 
torial Force. Furthermore, I am confident that by taking 
such a step the educated classes could at least prove to 
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those less favoured than themselves that they are ready 
and willing to lead the long-delayed movement, if the 
hour is not already past, towards the minimum of effi- 
ciency requisite for the maintenance of our position 
amongst the nations of the world.—I am, Sir, yours 


faithfully, 
2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


Raymonp E. NEcus. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the oceasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Cemmittes, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 


Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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